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News of the Week 


FTER a period of painful doubts, which are not yet 
4. dispelled, a plenary meeting of the Naval Limitation 
Conference at Geneva was called for Monday, but it was 
put off till Thursday, nominally on account of the murder 
of Mr. O'Higgins. We believe that the British represen- 
tatives never lost hope of the meeting taking place, and 
the prospects of its suecess became brighter this week. 
Our naval delegates will not fail to go on with the work 
given them until their orders are reversed. Lord Cecil 
is always a tower of strength at such Conferences, and 
as for Mr. Bridgeman, we are confident that he looks 
across a conference-table with the same unruffled persis- 
with which he has faced Harrow and Oxford 
clevens. Whether he meets opponents at Lord’s or 
colleagues in conference, his attitude is the right one of 
so doing his best for the game as to challenge the others 
to do their best. At Geneva he is challenging the United 
States delegates to do their best to come to an agreement. 
We have tried to show in a leading article that if the 
Americans are not hampered by outside considerations, 
and will take up the challenge, as those on the spot 
surely wish to, there is still great hope that the Conference 
will do work worth doing. 


tence 


The experts, while still unable to put forward any 
agreed figures for cruisers, issued on Friday a report in 
which they recommended that for destroyers the maxi- 
mum displacement should be 1,850 tons for leaders and 
1,500 tons for other destroyers : the gun calibre should be 
limited to 5 inches: the age for replacement should be 
sixteen years. For submarines the maximum displace- 
ment should be 1,800 tons, with guns limited to 5 inches. 
These figures for displacement are slightly larger than 
those which the British Admiralty have considered large 
enough for any needs. This agreement is something to 
the good, and the efforts to calculate the limits for cruiser 
classes are not abated. 

. * * * 


Great Britain has shared with Southern Ireland the 
shock of horror with which both countries heard that 
Mr. Kevin O'Higgins was brutally on Sunday by 
a band of men who waylaid him as he was walking 
alone to Mass from his house at Blackrock. He died 
five hours later forgiving his murderers. Mr. O'Higgins 
who has had 


shot 


was a nephew of the Governor-General, 
the sympathy of all in an even closer loss; the son of 
a man who was murdered four years ago; the brother 
of an oflicer killed in the War. He elected to 
Parliament in 1918 while interned for his Sinn Fein 
activities, and was warmly taken up by Michael Collins. 
Though only thirty years old he became in 1922 Minister 
of Justice and Vice-President of the Executive Council. 
Since the last election he had become Minister of External 
Affairs as well as of Justice. He was the right-hard 
man of Mr, Cosgrave, who was by only 
person whom Mr. O'Higgins charmed by his manner and 
impressed by his abilities. He had only lately returned 
from Geneva, where he represented the Free State. 


was 


no means the 


* * * * 


To him more than to anyone else is due the successful 
establishment of the Civic Guard, and he had to bear 
the terrible responsibility for firm action in 1922 and 
1923, when possibly Southern Ireland was saved from 
worse bloodshed and anarchy by the execution of nearly 
eighty “Irregulars.” It may be that his death will 
be traced to revenge for some decision that he took in 
those sombre days. We offer our sympathy to the 
Government of the Free State, for their loss is a grievous 
one. Above all, we earnestly hope that this crime 
marks no fresh beginning of ‘ gun-men’s ” activities or 
of lawless violence in pursuit of private or political feuds, 

7 7 * * 


On Thursday, July 7th, the Upper House rejected the 
Liquor (Popular Control) Bill. Lord Dunmore gave it 
the best support that it received. We are not blind to 
the objections to measures that favour forms of local 
option, the uncertainties and liabilities to volte face in 
policy which would increase any difficulties in the way of 
steady improvement. Yet we believe that the late 
Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of Liverpool have 
shown more practical wisdom than other reformers, and 
we regret that the chance is lost of making trial of the 
methods proposed in the Bill, 
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On Monday the House passed in Committee the clause 
of the Aliens Bill which in effect makes permanent the 
War-time restrictions on the entry of aliens to reside here. 
The temptations to do as others do and keep our country 
to ourselves are obvious and plausible, but we cannot 
forget how we have gained through past centuries by our 
open door, and no bureaucrat can claim the superhuman 
wisdom that will discriminate surely between the cream 
and the dregs of those who may seek to enter. On 
Tuesday the House began its consideration of the Trade 
Unions Bill in Committee. The Lords can hardly have 
been pleased to read in the Times an undignified correspon- 
dence between Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Lloyd George, 
in which it seems to be accepted that for many years Mr. 
Llovd George was actually the “fountain of honour” 
which created peers. 

* * * * 

The Committee Stage of the Finance Bill came to an 
end in the House of Commons on Thursday, July 7th, 
without any serious alterations. ‘The preference on 
Colonial refined sugar, the subsidy on beet-sugar, and 
some of the “ safeguarding * duties came in for some hard 
but ineffectual knocks. On Friday the House passed to 
the India Office Vote, and the Under-Secretary gave a 
long review full of interesting matter, though making no 
statement in regard to the expected Statutory Commission 
which will soon be due under the scheme of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 

* * x * 

On the whole Lord Winterton’s picture of India was 
satisfactory and was accepted by the House with much 
less adverse criticism than we have been accustomed to 
in recent years. Finance was extremely successful in 
spite of a fall in the value, not the quantity, of cotton 
exported. Education was spreading steadily everywhere, 
even among girls, and notably among the outcastes. 
Railway development was continuous. Recruitment for 
the Civil Service, the police, and the officers of the Army 
was improving. The speech gave little opportunity for 
disparagement of British rule as holding down an 
oppressed race that struggled with unanimity to rise ; 
but Lord Winterton himself forestalled criticism from the 
opposite point of view by admitting doubts whether all 
this progress, as it appears to Western eyes, is really the 
quickest road to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of Indians. 

* c * a 

The Foreign Ollice vete was taken on Monday, when 
Mr. Ponsonby made wide and gloomy criticisms. The 
Secretary of State answered defending the present 
diplomacy that is conducted by responsible ministers at 
Geneva. The intercourse between ministers is certainly 
good for them, and we agree that it makes for speed which 
is sometimes desirable, but it is necessarily spasmodic, and 
it does not make it easier for the regular diplomats to 
carry on the work that is demanded of them. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain also encouraged us all by the hopeful way 
in which he spoke of the Naval Conference. The 
Government, he said, regard the question of total tonnage 
as unimportant, but would limit ‘the number of ships 
which have the most aggressive character.” Tuesday 
was devoted to a depressing discussion of the coal 
industry. On Wednesday the Pensions vote was taken 
without any contentious debate. 

* * * * 

Last week the Minister of Health announced in the 
IIouse of Commons that the Rent Restrictions Acts 
would be included in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill. That is to say, they will remain in force in their 
present form. Though the London County Council had 


recommended amendments and most people desired to see 


} 


some, the Government apparently finds no time availa} 
for passing an amending Act. The Acts must 
as they are or expire in toto. Yet it is a matter of grea! 
importance throughout the country, urban and rural. 


i 
e 


reblibaih 


* * te ca 


After such long operation most of the small dwellings 
in the country must be directly or indirectly affected. 
Certainly one may say that the Acts affect the whole of 
any “slum area,’ such as that in Westminster, which 
we have lately discussed. We have never condemned 
the Acts, which have saved many poor people from great 
hardship. But, as usual, such laws also create hard- 
ships for others, and the longer they operate the greater 
are the fresh hardships created when they expire. If 
it is impossible to deal with the Acts this year, we 
suggest that Mr. Chamberlain loses no time in scheminy 
to mitigate the harvest of difficulties and hardshijs 
which must be reaped sooner or later at the time of 
transition. Their roots have had time to go 
Possibly decontrol might begin by stages or by districts, 
as has been suggested. 


deep, 


Sg * aa %* 


The French Chamber has been greatly exercising itself 
over the Electoral Reform Bill and all kinds of obstructive 
tactics have been used, but the Bill was passed on Tucs- 
day. The Government has shown its preference for the 
serutin @arrondissement or single-member constituencics, 
beloved of the Radicals and anathema to the Conservatives, 
over the serutin de liste, in which the Conservatives 
believe. France has tried both methods, and should be 
able to make up her mind upon their merits, but many 
odd considerations of deputies’ particular seats enter 
into the politics of this sphere. The serious point has 
been the development of embittering cross-currents 
within the body of the Government's supporters. Now 
that the Radicals have won a point which they were 
bent on securing, their loyalty to M. Poincaré and his 
Government will be further tested. Will they give more 
disinterested support ? And will the Conservatives for- 
give M. Poincaré for passing the Bill of which he is said 
to approve no more than they ? On Monday the Army 
Bill reducing the period of military service from eighteen 
months to one year was passed by the Senate and becanic 
law. 

* * * * 

The Japanese seem to find great difficulty, as we do. in 
reading the signs in China. They have taken the strong 
measure of ordering 2,000 troops to move from Tsingtao 
inland to Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung. Their place 
at Tsingtao is to be taken by fresh troops which, after 
being countermanded for a time, have advanced from 
Dalny. General Chiang Kai-shek has sent by invitation 
his representative to Tsinanfu to watch the Japancse 
movements. Baron Tanaka, the Prime Minister, has 
made the significant statement that it is better to leave the 
stabilization of Manchuria in Chinese hands. The Indian 
Infantry Brigade, including two British battalions, is 
under orders to withdraw from China. 

* * * * 


The Nanking *‘ Government ” has announced its intention 
to abolish likin and the accomplished fact of the 
imposition of increased surtaxes on goods and tonnage 
dues, partly to provide compensation for the loss of likin. 
The representatives of the Powers have not been consulted 
and will presumably have something to say. The same 
Government proposes to float $60,000,000 worth of 
Treasury notes illegally secured on provincial salt revenues, 
and to impose what amounts to an embargo on silver. 
The de facto authorities at Nanking and Hankow are both 
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extremely uncomfortable and looking jealously at each 
other. Materially Hankow seems to be in the worse 
plight. The army commanders themselves cannot foresee 
the results of their complicated intrigues, but Chang 
T'so-lin seems to be holding his ground in the North. 

x * * %* 

We learn with satisfaction that the Allied 
Military experts who have been inspecting the eastern 
fortifications of Germany report that the destruction 
of the concrete shelters and other works is now quite 
It will be remembered that in February 
Jast the Germans gave fresh undertakings after unsatis- 
factory reports had been received. 


great 


complete. 


It is easy to sym- 
pathize with the very natural obstinacy that they have 
shown and to say that we would have tried the same 
tactics in their place and expected to find a ‘* Locarno 
spirit > on the side of the Allies, but it was wrong to 
iry to evade a duty correctly demanded, and it was done 
in «a wrong-headed manner. Their action, or inaction, 
held up the advance along a road which we all want 
to see followed. Now we trust that the 


renioy ed. 


obstacles are 


a ~ “ 
The National Union of Railwaymen held their Con- 
ference at Carlisle last week, 
very proper resolution to oppose the Trade Unions Bill 


and we mentioned their 


by constitutional means only. Since then they passed 
a resolution in favour of the restoration of all men who 
had out of work General Strike. The 
responsible speakers took a reasonable line which would 
But we 
that if the companies do not re-engage all the men, 
there are difficulties that they cannot surmount other 
than those that could possibly be called ** victimization.” 


been sinee the 


make any hearer favour an ** amnesty.” faney 


On Thursday, July 7th, the conference discussed road com- 
petition and the rating of railways in the spirit of a board 
of railway directors. Later they passed a condemnation 
ol ~ pilfering,” showing a sense of responsibility and a 
desire for the workers’ good name which were admirable. 
Such a conference will soon regain the respect and good 
will of the country by being seen at its best when it 
On Friday, Mr. Thomas spoke 
plainly about Muscovite interference in our industrial 


leaves polities alone. 
affairs. A fresh example of these ravings was pub- 
lished in Workers’ Life last week. On Monday the 
Conference rejected a resolution in favour of forming one 
union for all transport workers. 
x a * * 

The South Africa 
Visiting Great Britain this vear have been received by 
and at the Mansion House, Smithfield Market, 


e 


The speeches of 


band of farmers from who are 


the King, 


and elsewhere. ex-Governors-General 
of the Union and of our agriculturists have naturally 
becn in the vein of the struggling 


a1 


the prosperous traveller. 


sufferer entertaining 
Our visitors are welcome for 
their own sakes; very welcome to learn anything that 
they can find that we can teach them: and they will be 
miost welcome of all if they can teach us anything that 
will help to lighten the clouds that are now overhanging 
British agriculture. 
* x * * 

Last week saw events which we hope have strengthened 
the Entente Cordiale. The Wales went to 
Paris and on Friday laid the foundation stone of the 
British College which is to rise up in its place in the Cité 
Universitaire the other nations. 
The celebrations of the nine hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of William the Conqueror came to an end. 
They have been of great charm for us all. The French 
have been excellent hosts and provided episcopal and 


Prince of 


among colleges of 


political blessings accompanied by musical, dramatic, 
pyrotechnic and other entertainment, besides lodging and 
lavish banquets for the British visitors. And brave English 
amateurs sang to the French. Apart from the fellow- 
ship of the War, time has done a good deal to soften any 
acerbities which existed betwee 
English nine centuries ago. 


Normans, French and 


* a * * 


On our side we can claim to disarm anyone who might 
readiness to 
celebrate Independence Day or the Norman Conquest or 
Usually not much 
Fulaise and Rouen 
‘haeological studies 


British 


' 
at man in his dav who 


taunt us on ancient scores by our naive 


anything else in good fellowship. 
accurate history is sought, but at 
the French 
to the fore and have listened to addresses fro 
William 


altered history for us, and. after the manner of 


l 


have brought sound are 





historians. 


Wis a OTe 


an unscrupulous one. As our great land nationalizer he 
has his followers to-day. His scheme certainly benetited 
him and it can still be traced in legal theories of tenure 


but not 


subjects would not consent to anv real exercise by the 


many centuries were necded to show that the 


Crown of its ownership of the land. 


* * 
H.M. the King of Spain has paid us another visit 
as a private auest, He is ilways welcome and this 
time he has brought us a fine gift, which has been added 


to the Natural History Miseum. It consists of a family 
of Spanish or i 
rocky surroundings, 
that 


nation ts 


Pyrenean thex, mounted in naturalistic 
The species has been saved fron 
threatened it in the 


also to vain under thy 


the extinction 
Avila. The 
Sidney Colvin, who bequeathed numerous works of art 
to the British Museum, National Portrait Gallery 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and also Lady Colvin’s large 
of letters from R. L. Stevenson to the Advocates’ Library 
or National Library in Seotland. The same library is 
to be enriched by Lord Roseberv’s gift of the rare 
Scottish books that he has collected at Barnbogle Castle. 
x * “ 


mountains ol 


will of Sir 


: and 


series 


The forces of nature have done much damage this week. 
Britain are a 
small matter compared with those reported from abroad. 
We regret the heavy loss of lift 
Saxonv. 


Violent thunder and rain storms in Great 


caused hy flood l 


mountain district of Still more damage has 


been done bv an alarming carthquake in Palestine, 
in which over a hundred persons were killed. The Dom 


of the 


Rock was “ badly shaken’ 


reports, and Government House on the Mount of Olives 
was so damaged as to be unsafe. The Hebrew Universits 
suffered badly and the shock did damage in Jericho, 
Bethlehem, and towns so far aj Jaffa ad Amma 
{ * x 
London is not vet ‘ npt but people are n tkine 


i 


their holidas arrangements. And this is the time when we 


1 
ana HN 


would again appeal to the landlords lanavine 


committees of London squares and gardens, begging them 


to trv to make some arrangement with the managers 


or care committee of the nearest elementary school, by 
which the children may be allowed to play under super- 
Vision sometimes in those gardens during the August 
holidays, when so many of these valuable open spaces are 
We print a letter on the subject in our 
Correspondence columns. 


largely unused. 


* # # * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101;;; on Wednesday week 1003}; a year 


ago 1003. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
863; on Wednesday 86; a year ago 86%. Con- 
version Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 76}; on 
Wednesday weck 76; a year ago 75 j. 


week 
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Geneva 


‘ATOT for the first time, when the country has been 

puzzled by what it hears of international or other 
discussions, has Lord Grey uttered some words that 
at once strike the hearers as being the sensible thing 
to say. They may sound dispassionate and even rather 
cold, but are none the worse for that where there is 
any danger of heat. In regard to the naval discussions 
at Geneva he has said in effect : Leave the United States 
out of account in construction programmes if there is 
any difficulty in agreeing. 

Lord Grey, as we should expect, refuses to blame the 
present Government for any failure to have yet reached a 
great success at Geneva. Nor does he make the mistake 
of attributing bellicosity to the naval experts. Even 
Lord Lee in a letter to the Times gave countenance, 
perhaps unintentionally, to the idea that narrow-minded 
professional experts might usurp the predominance of 
the representation by the civil power. More probably 
Lord Jellicoe and Admiral Field err on the side of 
ignoring all political views when giving the advice for 
which they are asked. If they did not rigidly stick 
to the technical side, they would probably be influenced 
by the non-naval view and would ask why bother about 
the United States Navy which we shall never fight: 
the Admiralty has never taken that navy seriously as 
a potential enemy and never will. But that is political 
reason, not technical facts. We have no complaint to 
make of our experts and certainly none of Mr. Bridgeman 
nor of Lord Cecil, the most experienced international 
negotiator that we have. They have taken throughout 
the right line. They have tried to find out what the 
agreement shall be; not whether there shall be an 
agreement or no. And we are sure that it is not their 
fault if they are hampered by the apparent lack of any 
informal discussions before the first meeting. 

That omission was much more likely to be due to 
the United States Government, owing to their com- 
parative inexperience of international negotiations. The 
harm done by starting some excellent scheme like this 
of President Coolidge and letting the world see a failure 
result is so great that we beg the United States not to 
be too proud to take advice from their best friends, 
who claim no greater merit, but greater experience. 
It is no fault in Americans that owing to their history 
they are somewhat as children in international politics. 
They are conscious in their hearts of innocence, but 
they do not like taking advice. And we are quite 
aware that those who do not offer it tactfully do not 
deserve to persuade them. For that reason we do not 
join in all that is said about President Coolidge and 
Mr. Kellogg staging at Geneva a by-play calculated to 
affect a presidential campaign or other domestic politics 
which are not our business; and we do not pretend to 
understand the pervasive vigour of American party 
politics. But we may lay it down from experience 
that it is fatal to allow international negotiations 
to be influenced by any arriére pensée of domestic 
polities. 

There is another thing that we may say, though un- 
willingly. We gave to the United States full credit for 
initiating and carrying through the Washington Confer- 
Will the United States give us a little credit for 
After all, what was the act that 
It was Great 
The race 


ence. 
the part we took ? 
stood out above all at that Conference ? 
Britain’s renunciation of supremacy at sea. 


that has, rightly, or wrongly if you will, been bred up for 
generations to sing “* Britannia rules the Waves,” the 


formule with which to enter the Conference. 


statesmen who have been trained in such doctrines as 
that of the ‘‘ two-power standard,” waived British naval 
supremacy at the fresh call of ideals. Of course, economy 
was calling, too. But no nation ever gave up so much so 
quietly on account of cost alone : that would be to confess 
a mighty poor spirit. Lord Balfour represented us with a 
reticence that we should have liked still to share. John 
“ thought ”’ that Uncle Sam “ would understand.” If 
John Bull was slow to understand the meaning of a civil 
war in which he was not directly concerned, was not he 
less to blame than Uncle Sam, who was directly concerned 
at Washington, who himself summoned the Conference 
at Geneva, and before whom all information is frankly 
laid? We hate to ask for credit where it is not given 
spontaneously, but failure at Geneva will be serious for 
the world, and we do claim as our due that the United 
States should give us credit for honest intentions, for 
really wanting to see armaments generally reduced, and 
for not suggesting that we want cruisers or whatever it 
may be unless we have come to an honest conclusion 
that we need them for proper ends. It is not, and 
Americans know that it is not, merely smug British com- 
placency that enables us to claim that British frigates 
and cruisers have made the seas safe for American trade 
and the vessels of weaker nations upon their lawfu 
occasions. We do not like claiming this, but Americans 
demand an answer when they ask why we want seventy 
cruisers of varying size, draught and so on. We answer 
that British trade in food and other materials passes over 
longer sea-routes than any other nation’s trade, and is 
more vital to the nation’s existence: that H.M.’s Navy 
is not the fleet of England only, but the Navy of the 
British Empire, which has vastly more widely scattered 
needs and duties than have the United States, for all the 
good work they do in the Philippines, Sandwich Islan«s 
and Samoa. And by all the traditions of common tics 
and heritage and understanding of English-speaking 
races and by the record of the King’s Navy, we claim that 
the United States shall believe that no British man-o'-war 
will be set to any task of which a good American will 
disapprove. 

Against all this will they set the precision of the word 
“parity ~? We have yielded to the principle of equality. 
We have said that we will build the minimum only that 
we need, and, if they want as much, we will not grudge 
it, neither asking them to build Jess than us nor aiming at 
building more than they. And after having made these 
concessions we come to a conference table to discuss in 
detail the limitations of size, number, “ global” tonnage, 
tonnage of classes and so forth. Are these points on 
which to wreck a conference and set back the peaceful 
progress that we and they have at heart, and give the 
enemy cause to blaspheme? We refuse to believe that 
the Geneva Conference will fail, because the United 
States must remain wedded to their interpretation of a 
word, “ parity,” or because they refuse to admit that 
they have learned more of the complications of the naval 
problems of the world than they knew when they devised 
Not to 
know how much there is to learn is the mark of youth, 
whether in international negotiations or anything else. 
Willingness to learn is a sign of growth and grace. For 
ten years the United States have been learning, and 
let us gratefully say, teaching too, in an intensive school 
of international politics. Need we now be driven to take 
Lord Grey’s advice? We want to co-operate with our 
best friends as their best friends, 
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How to Abolish the Slums 


OW are we to tackle this appalling question? The 
average man (and it is for him we write) who seeks 
information about slums is confronted with such a mass 
of Blue-books and by-laws, statistics and reports, and a 
general detritus of dullness, that he flinches from the whole 
ugly question and hopes that someone else will master its 
technicalities. Not that all the literature of the slums 
is dull, but unfortunately much of it is, and, of the remain- 
der, some is inaccurate. Only a small proportion is so 
presented that the man in the street can understand the 
conditions under which the very poor live. In West- 
minster recently a poor woman was delivered of a child 
in a room where her daughters slept. Only the eldest 
woke, for she bit the bedclothes and managed to stifle her 
Do we comfortable people understand what lack 
of privacy means, and darkness, vermin, damp, shortage 
of sanitary conveniences ? It is vitally important that 
everyone should imagine as well as form a cold intellectual 
concept of the slum question. Too long has it been the 
province of “ experts ” Many of them, it is true, 
have done and are doing magnificent work, and we hope 
in the future to let their light shine more fully before 
men. But our present concern is with the vast general 
issues involved, 


cries. 


only. 


We say deliberately and not without knowledge, that 
in causes such as this,demanding a nation-wide awakening, 
** Look 


well before you leap,” wrote Adam Lindsay Gordon :— 


emotion counts for more than exact calculation. 


* But if you mean leaping don’t look long, 
Or the weakest place will soon grow stiff, 
And the strongest doubly strong.” 

If we consider over-meticulously what we are going 
to do we may end by doing very little. We cannot 
win this war against poverty and filth, unless the public, 
knowing that there are vast difliculties in the way, is 
determined to brush them aside, whatever they are. If we 
wait until everyone understands all the issues, we shall 
wait until Communism has us by the throat. We could 
not have won the War merely by a nice consideration of 
probabilities. Faith 
produce great resource. 
few rotten brick walls, a few bad landlords and the like 
will not, cannot, block the way to the reform that every 
Christian admits is clamant. 


need will 
Once our will is undivided, a 


gives courage, great 


The first need, then, is to 
be clear in our minds that the slums shall go, even if we 
bankrupt ourselves in the process, or have to establish 
a Socialist bureaucracy. Neither of these evils is likely 
in our opinion; indeed we believe that better housing 
will be the first step towards greater prosperity. But the 
conquest of a horror such as our slums, the extirpation 
of a canker that has been eating into this fair land for 
half a century with increasing appetite (until we have 
almost ceased to notice the disease itself), can only be 
accomplished by a united national will. 

The slums of Westminster are part of a larger misery. 
No skirmish in a few streets will win this war. We must 
attack the problem with all our resources, otherwise new 
slums will be formed while old ones are being cleared away. 

The first material need of St. George, after his armour 
of faith, is accurate information as to the whereabouts 
of the dragon. <A blind attack would be little better 
than leaving the ravening beast to its own devices, 
as our comfortable defeatists aver (but they 
must pardon the brutal remark that they themselves 
have never had lice in their shirts), that with the general 
rise in education the dragon will become docile, instead 
of cating us up. We must, then, know the size and 


hoping, 


disposition of the dragon, not in order to find excuses 
for turning tail, but the better to administer a coup de 
grace. 

An inventory or survey of districts to be re-planned 
is the first requisite—a kind of Domesday Book of all 
the slum areas in Great Britain. Such data are in 
existence at the Ministry of Health : the facts would require 
to be collated and tabulated, and the property graded 
into classes, according to urgency of demolition. A 
calculation should also be made of the working-class 
population which cach Metropolitan Borough is at present 
supporting or tolerating, as the basis for a subsequent 
estimate of the number of poor people towards whose 
housing would be required to subscribe. 
Obviously some control would have to be exercised on 
the movement of the indigent. 

Assuming that we are prepared to say that there shall 
be no more slums in England in twelve years’ time, we 


ratepayers 


shall then need an estimate showing how much we must 
spend each year for twelve years in order to pull down 
all the human rookeries throughout the land. <A further 
statement would be necessary, setting forth the cost of 
temporary accommodation for the dishoused, in hut- 
ments perhaps similar to those used in the War, or by 
other means. Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
the cost of this work would be £1,000,000,000. That is 
a large sum, but only a tenth of what we raised in the 
War, largely to blow into the air, certainly not to beautify 
our homes. If, as we are proudly confident, the nation 
believes in itself now as it did in the dark days of 1917, 
it will subscribe the money in the form of a National Re- 
housing Loan, to be paid off in fifty years, or if necessary, 
in a hundred years. Already a much larger sum has been 
sanctioned by Parliament, for Local Authorities have 
the power to raise no less than £1,400,000,000 for building 
Our 
suggestion is that a sum to be determined by expert 
should be earmarked for 
and reconstruction only, quite 


schemes, to be spread over the next half-century. 
calculation slum-clearance 
apart from general 
housing needs. 

Twenty odd years ago the British Government pro- 
vided the necessary funds to enable the peasants of 
Ireland to purchase their own homes and the scheme 
met with success. There is no reason why our suggestion 
should not work as well on a larger scale, to meet a greater 
need. 
believe, is the to fight 
This is the way to strike at the root cause of poverty and 
unemployment. Here is the path to prosperity. It is no 
royal road. Its whole treading may be long, but the 
goal is sure for those of us who believe in the inherent 


goodness of our stock, 


This, we way Communism. 


Once our people are properly 
housed, they will demand increasingly those amenities 
of life which keep our industries alive. Buying power 
will increase, trade will revive and the wheel come ful! 
circle. 

We must not blind ourselves to the fact, however, 
that rehousing, immense undertaking as it is, is no more 
than half the battle to be waged against poverty. The 
other half will have to be fought in the new houses when 
they are built, in order to prevent them from becoming 
If the present slum dwellers were moved 
into good surroundings, some of them would undoubtedly 


slums again. 


relapse into their congenital laziness and accustomed 
dirt. This is a hard saying, but it makes the task of 
those who wish to help the poor in no way easier if un- 
pleasant truths are not faced. 
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Slums are slums largely because their occupants and 
their predecessors have made them so. This may or 
may not be the fault of the poor, but it is certainly their 
misfortune and it is one that is difficult to surmount. 
Of those born amid bad surroundings, only the exceptional 
character can rise superior to his early environment. 
A certain proportion of men and women (figures vary 
according to the politics of the statistician, alas!) who 
have been nurtured in wretched surroundings continue 
through life to carry their slums about with them as a 
tortoise carries its shell. It is imperative, therefore, 
that together with decent housing shall be undertaken 
an adequate system of supervision and control, so that 
those who receive better accommodation shall also be 
taught better principles of hygiene. 

This will cost money, and might cost votes also to a 
Government that unduly interfered with the liberties of 
the subject. But we see no insuperable difficulties or 
excessive expense in such supervision, and no real abro- 
gation of the good principle that an Englishman’s house 
Only when the castle is in ruins, or rat- 
In actual practice, 


is his castle. 
ridden, need the State intervene. 


Bankrupt 


GENERAL fear is abroad and has been sedulously 
fostered that English farming is on the 
edge of an abyss. Bankruptcies, which have been not 
infrequent, are likely to multiply— such is the prophecy— 
and the banks could, if they wished, become possessors of 
a great part of the land of England by foreclosing mort- 
gages. There is a cry for wholesale Government assist- 
ance; and with a certain change in their point of view 
the National Farmers’ Union seem to seek the props they 
recently scorned. Farming is a basal industry in a sense 
true of no other industry. Its collapse could only mean 
ill-health in the body politic and indeed the body social. 
It is, therefore, the business of all of us to know the truth 
of the present depression and threatened collapse. 

It is necessary to take a calm view and a long view. 
In the history of British agriculture there have been 
many ups and downs. One of the suddenest and most 
disastrous falls began just fifty vears ago and reached its 
worst in the early ‘eighties. Some of the private records 
of a particular Midland estate may be quoted. The 
landowner’s gross receipts fell in 1879 from £12,000 to 
£3,000, and a certain amount of land went out of cultiva- 
In the neighbourhood not a few farmers gave up 
Many a farm was thrown on the owner's 


tion. 
the struggle. 
hands and he generally lost money in attempting to 
farm it himself. On this particular estate the landowner 
has not made money since the collapse in 1879, and has 
often had to make good a serious deficit. A great many 
of the villages thereabouts have now less than half the 
population they had in 1880, in spite of the revival of 
farming in and immediately after the War. 

In certain regards the position to-day is nothing like 
so bad as it was in 1879. There has been no complete 
fall in prices—though there have been deadly fluctuations 
—but stock and milk and corn, which in that order are 
the three chief heads of production, all cost so much to 
produce that the result is not very different from such a 
vheapening of the product as ruined the farmers forty 
and fifty years ago. The country tided over that collapse 
for one reason only: the capital in the landlord’s control 
absorbed the shock. To-day the machine is no longer 
equipped with a shock-absorber. The landlord is 
either absent or poor. Many farmers are their own 


ianclords, and few of the others can fall back on the 


official supervision of cx-slum-dwellers works well, 
The L.C.C, stated in their report issued at Christmas, 1925 
(which dealt with the rehousing of 18,000 people), that 
their general experience was that people respond to better 
environment, and that the conduct of those accommodated 


in decent quarters is “‘ reasonably satisfactory.” Arrears 
of rent are exceptional. 
Other schemes there may be in plenty. We shall 


gladly consider them. During the War, when the national 
conscience was really aroused, no difficulty was too great 
to be surmounted. Can we not therefore approach the 
slums in our midst with the same strength and comrade- 
ship as we faced the enemy ? 

Let us make an estimate of the cost of abolishing our 
slums and rehousing their population. This 
shall know where we stand. If any man dare say that 
the money cannot be found, that we cannot afford a tithe 
of what was spent on the Great War for this greater war 
on misery, or that the reform is not worth the expense, 
then, whatever we shall think of his ethics and intelli- 
gence, we shall not call him a hypocrite. At present we 
are hypocrites all, for condoning this shame, 


done, we 


Farmers 


owner's capital. An industry without suflicient capital 
must flourish continuously or perish utterly. It cannot 
merely exist and hope for better things. Nor is this all. 
The smallness of the capital—in some cases consisting 
chiefly of an overdraft—is actually destroying the land. 
The degeneration of fences, drains and outbuildings, 
the insufficiency of cleaning, manuring and cultivation, 
cumulatively increase the need of capital. Farms that 
once required, say, £10 an acre capital now require £15 
if they are to be put “in good heart,” as farmers say. 
The result is that quite a large amount of land, even 
within sixty or seventy miles of London, is worth to-day 
less than nothing. It is unsaleable. When or if it is 
bought, the money paid is less, often a good deal less, 
than the value of the houses and wood standing oi it. 

Let there be no mistake. This rural 
England does not mean that farming has tumbled into 
the abyss. It means that there is no alternative between 
extremes. The industry is in such a state that continued 
losses would do more than cripple. They would kill. 
Farming must be made to pay or huge areas must go 
down to prairie as a certain number have already gone 
down to prairie ; and even the prairie will be understocked 
if prices for store cattle remain at the present level. 
Can farming be made to pay? The answer is that 
a great deal of it does pay and has continuously paid. 
Dairy farmers have done well (until quite recently when 
the limit of supply has been reached) over the better 
part of the West of England; and the number of good 
cows and the sum of production have been much increased. 
Parts of the East of England, which in the past have 
subsisted on corn-growing, have been saved by the 
introduction of sugar-beet and the building of sugar 
factories. Pigs have paid, and bacon factories would 
flourish if the British farmer would consent to produce 
the type of animal made compulsory for the Danish farmer, 
The science of farming has improved. On the better 
lands—-in the Teme valley, for example, in South Lincoln 
shire, in the Lothians—-farms may be found of quite 
incomparable excellence. Allotments and market gardens 
have never been so many or so good. British stock is 
better than it has ever been. The poultry industry in 
both extent and quality has continuously improved, 
Forestry slowly becomes a real and valuable national 


account of 
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industry. Nevertheless, the truth has to be faced that the 
poorer lands—the heavy clays of the Midlands, the thin 
soils over chalk, as in Wiltshire and parts of Berkshire, 
the sandy soils of East Anglia—are 
cultivation, the villages and labourers vanishing, the 
ditches and drains filling up. Even on richer soils any 
little accident, such as bad weather and a temporary 
fall in price, may prove a last straw, and bankruptcy 
overtake some of our best cultivators. 

Can the industry be 
special meaning of that political phrase ? 


safeguarded, in the 


No nation can 


afford to allow its soil to fall out of cultivation. Nor 


can any nation do without its farmers and land-workers ; 
and the best of the signs of the times is that the urban 


When 


they quite recognize them, they will consent to accept 


consumers begin at last to recognize these truths. 


the essential solution. A standard price for 
primary products is necessary for successful furming. It 
can be obtained in two ways only. One is by internal 
organization that the producer a greater 


share in the value of his products. In other 


shall give 


words 


tumbling out of 


general or 


the chief 


distributor and transporter must not accumulate wealth 
In this all political parties will 
The second way is to ensure a minimum 


at the cost of the producer. 
co-operate. 
price by some act of Government. Reformers have, 
Some like the idea of a 
National Purchase Board that regulates imports according 


of course, different recipes. 
to the degree of sufficiency in home supplies. Some 
suggest a transference of the duty on things we do not 
produce at home, such as tea, to things we do produce, 
especially meat and dairy products. By some scarcely 
credible miracle, all these political parties have already 
agreed to subsidize sugar-growing and to guarantee a 
minimum price for the product over a certain period. 
What matters most is that politicians should pool their 
pet policies and, recognizing the common end, agree to a 
common means. Every student comes back to recog- 
nition of the truth that without a good standard price 
for the product farming is and will be impossible on the 
That 
tinctions that are plain and few ” 
the aim of every agricultural reformer, 


is one of the “ dis- 


should direct 


second-rate soils of Britain. 
and it 


The British Opportunity in America 


} AVING attempted to outline the attitude of the 

United States towards Great Britain, I may now 
say a word or two about Great Britain’s attitude towards 
the United States, a subject of inquiry at least as impor- 
tant. What we need is, in one word, knowledge. And 
by knowledge I mean not a mere glimpse of the horizon 

ross the Atlantic 
circumstance that students from Seattle are less perfectly 


the divorces, the humours and the 


adapted to Greck lambics than are scholars ol Balhol. 
Nol Is a biography of Lincoln ( nough, howeve g« xceellent 
it be; still less polo on Long Island, though princely. 
Ji is not the few but the many who constitute a nation. 
And it is with a nation, not with minorities, that we 
have here to deal. 

That Americans themselves do not always understand 
their own country is evident from novels like Babbitt and 
the epigrams of Mencken. 
when stated, seem obvious are sometimes overlooked. 
What is the New World except a world transplanted? 
When we say that we do or do not like Americans, we 


The axioms themselves which, 


are discussing neither strangers nor foreigners, but our 
own selves—tlesh and blood and impulses—revealed in a 
mirror, Strip the European of his ancient vesture, his 
royalty, his aristocracy, his prelacy, his armies, his titles, 
and his diversity of language and allegiance, and he steps 
forth, naked of the past, exposed to the present, an 
American. For historian, for philosopher and, above 
all, for poet, here is a virgin field, in the larger sense 
witouched, 

The United States is not yet a nation, as hitherto 
understood, but a mankind. Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Celtic, Jewish and Negro, with a touch here and 
there of the Asiatic and a hint of the Red Indian, she is 
to be defined as the human race itself making a fresh start. 
Edmund Burke said that you cannot indict a nation, 
Still less can we indict America or mankind. 


slice of 


There were periods when immigrants poured into 
Europe. So diflicult were communications that where 
they settled, there they stayed, shut off by rivers and 
mountains, the one community from its neighbours. 
So might it have been in America. And if to-day there 
is the Union, the reason is not only one flag and one 
constitution, but railways, the telegraph, and latterly 
the radio, the movie and the motor car. Indeed, whereas 
Europe’s trouble and glory has been an infinite diversity, 


and sentiment, the 
United States by her mass production may be in danger 


expressed in language, frontiers 
and her cities, 


Ss on the 


of standardizing her homes, her schools 
Every year the streets, the hotels and th 
Pacilic 


closely to the more familiar institutions along the Atlantie. 


store 


seaboard are approximated more and more 

The United States is thus undergoing a process of 
mobilization, industrial, financial, intellectual, but not 
naval or military. 
so much what she is, but 
faults are the faults of adolesc 


Hler startling generosity, for instance, in the Near East, 


The question of significance is not 
what she will become. Her 

nee and so are her virtues, 
her erratic diplomacy, her lapses from strict correctitude 
in politics, municipal and federal—these symptoms, 
whether to be praised or blamed, belong to a phase that 
is passing, not to the future that is of moment. 

In the future of the New World, we are ourselves a 
factor. What the United States is to be depends in no 
small measure on what Great Britain says and does. 
Youth is much influenced by first impressions. Every 
touch on the mould of the melting pot of America leaves 
a finger print. In Italy, in Greece and in Bulgaria, the 
British democracy indicated by unmistakable gestures 
that there was sympathy with a nation rightly struggling 
When France had her revolution—I say 
nothing of Russia—our approach was more cautious 
and immediately there began a hostility which was none 
the less expensive because, on merits, we were by no 
The United States has reached 
She is moving 


to be free. 


means wholly to blame, 
a determining decade in her history. 
rapidly to positions which are likely to be permanent. 
It is for Great Britain to seize the opportunity before 
it is too late. Every word said now and every deed done 
now are an investment. 

Millions of Americans are travelling. What they see, 
what they hear, what they are made to feel, and what 
they are asked to pay, will decide opinion towards the 
countries which they visit, from coast to coast. And my 
own evidence is that England’s best ambassadors to the 
United States, bar none, are the London police. There 
are Britons, and especially Britons that cross the Atlantic, 
who seem to have no other object in life except to receive 
American hospitality and then complain about it after- 
wards. They are treated with abundant kindness, 
dined and even wined at great trouble and expense, 
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, 


and yet they carp and they criticize the very people whose 
only fault has been an abounding friendship. This is 
not cricket. 

The retired colonel or the elderly golfer who supposes 
that, by getting in a shot at Uncle Sam, he has helped 
good old England, is in error. We want Americans to 
visit England, to spend their time and money in our 
midst and to value their share in a common heritage. 
To turn friends of our country into potential enemies is not 
patriotism, still less manners, but only a form of idiocy. 

The tourist now includes the student. Year by year 
we may expect that colleges in the United States will 
spend the vacation in Europe. Here are not seasoned 
globe-trotters, disillusioned and casual. Here are boys 
and girls who have saved for years their cents and toiled 
for months in store and café and on the farm in order 
to find the dollars for the one big fling of their natural 
lives, every minute an enthusiasm, every meal a marvel 
and every ticket collector a friend, indeed a field-marshal, 
in need. 

Of course, the incursion is ebullient. There is excite- 
ment. Sometimes, there may be a sudden zeal for 
alcohol. But we have here our guests. And, receiving as 
they usually do the courtesy for which England is still 
renowned, they go home to their towns and villages and 
sing our praises in an accent all the more convincing 
because it is their own. They are welders of some of the 
strongest links in English-speaking friendship. 

P. W. Witson, 


The Week in Parliament 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD opened the debate 
on the House of Lords with the best speech he 
has made during the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
He is still far from well, and, perhaps in consequence 
of this, spoke with unusual restraint. There was little 
shouting, and none of that dreadful banging and thump- 
ing which has so frequently negatived his efforts in the 
past. The Leader of the Opposition is the fortunate 
possessor of a beautiful and flexible voice, which, upon 
the rare occasions when he permits himself to use it, 
trebles the effect of his speeches. 

On Wednesday of last week he did use it, and when 
he sat down with a final gesture of exhaustion, he was 
cheered from all parts of the House. The Prime Minister 
then arose and mused awhile, assuming the meditative 
attitude which at once exasperates and fascinates the 
Opposition. Clearly, he thought, the question of a 
Second Chamber was an interesting one, a question well 
worthy of the attention of politicians. Slowly, and 
at considerable length, he discoursed upon the subject 
of Second Chambers in general and British Second 
Chambers in particular. As to the intentions of the 
Government over which he presides, he remained silent, 
This was too much for Mr. Lees Smith, who bubbled with 
frothy fury for a few minutes. And then Mr. John 
Buchan rose to deliver a maiden speech that will long 
be remembered by those who were privileged to hear it. 

For some time, as I have pointed out in these notes, 
the Cave scheme had been seriously unwell. It wilted 
and died five minutes after Mr. Buchan had risen. He 
then laid it, almost roughly, in “the coffin,” to the 
sound of Tory cheers. And gradually, through the 
wave of genuine emotion which swept over the House 
during the last stages of a speech which played no 
inconsiderable part in the making of history, the tapping 
of the hammer could be detected—faint at first, then 
ever more insistent, as the nails were remorselessly 
driven home. 


The wide knowledge of a student of history, the grave 
enthusiasm of an ardent patriot, the pawky common- 
sense and shrewd realism of a Lowland Scot, the deep 
sympathy and understanding underlying the whole, 
and the impulsive eloquence of the final passages, com- 
bined to give this specch an unusual distinction, and to 
place it upon a plane far above the level of ordinary 
Parliamentary debate. Mr. Lloyd George, who followed, 
was in excellent form, but he was mercly beating the 
air. Interest in the debate quickly evaporated, until, 
late in the evening, Mr. Churchill arose, confronted 
by a task which would have daunted most men. He 
began by explaining that the House was not going to 
vote in favour of, or against, the reform of the Second 
Chamber, still less upon the merits of the Cave proposals, 
and a sigh of relief went up from those behind him. 

After that nothing really mattered. Mr. Churchill 
told the Labour Party that they ought to be grateful 
to the Government for opening the topic in such a 
careful and non-committal manner. They gasped. He 
told Mr. Lloyd George that the Cave scheme and the 
Coalition scheme were “as like as two peas,” and that 
he himself had only been persuaded into advocacy of 
Second Chamber reform by the compulsive and persuasive 
personality of the Liberal leader. Mr. Lloyd George 
bounded in his seat. In vain. On Mr. Churchill swept, 
like a mountain torrent. ‘The Government had hoped 
that their proposals would be met with a “ sincere desire 
to examine the problem and carry it forward.” Instead 
they saw nothing but “ hungry partisanship expressed 
in the gross, harsh, and insulting language of censure.” 
That must be repelled. It was, amidst laughter and 
cheers, by nearly 200 votes. 

WatTcHMAN, 


Herman Melville and Liverpool 


F the spirits of the departed are capable of revisiting 
this mortal plane, then surely the shade of Herman 
Melville will be present when His Majesty the King opens 
the Gladstone Dock, at Liverpool, on July 19th next, 
The whole affair is one that would appeal strongly to the 
author of Moby Dick. It is only necessary to dip into 
Redburn, his equally autobiographical though less famous 
story of the sea, to realize that if there was one thing that 
thrilled Melville more than the sight of the Liverpool 
docks, it was the chance of rubbing shoulders with 
Royalty. 

Ninety years ago Melville arrived in Liverpool from 
New York, a penniless sailor lad of eighteen, having, in 
desperate mood, secured a berth as ship’s boy in the fore. 
castle of a Mersey-bound sailing packet. “ For more than 
six wecks,” Melville writes, “ our ship ‘ Highlander ’ lay in 
Prince’s Dock; and during that time... I made 
sundry excursions to the neighbouring docks, for I never 
tired of admiring them... . In Liverpool I beheld 
long China walls of masonry ; vast piers of stone; and a 
succession of granite-rimmed docks, completely enclosed, 
and many of them communicating. . . . Liverpool 
may justly claim to have originated the model of the 
Wet Dock, so called, of the present day ; and everything 
that is connected with its design, construction, regulation, 
and improvement. Even London was induced to copy 
after Liverpool, and Havre followed her example. In 
magnitude, cost, and durability, the docks of Liverpool, 
even at the present day, surpass all others in the world.” 

The original wet dock to which Melville refers was 
really an adaptation of the old Pool, or natural harbour, 
by impounding the water with. flood gates so as to keep 
vessels floating during the recess of the tide. This was 
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accomplished in 1715, and is the first commercial dock of 
the kind constructed in England. In its natural state, 
the ancient Pool, or creck, from which the latter part of 
the name “ Liverpool ” is derived, had provided shelter 
for small boats since the eleventh century at least. 

The soliloquies of Melville upon the Liverpool docks 
seem quite undisturbed by any thought of the coming 
“ Here,” he reflects, “ are brought 
together the remotest limits of the earth; and in the col- 
lective spars and timbers of these ships, all the forests of 


power of steam. 


the globe are represented as in a grand parliament of 
Here, under the beneficent sway of the 
Genius of Commerce, all climes and countries embrace ; 
and yard-arm touches yard-arm in brotherly love.” Yet 
the supremacy of the yard-arm was already threatened. 
Melville visited Liverpool in 1837, and twelve years 
earlier the first steamboat had appeared on the Mersey, 
whilst in 1830 the Clarence Dock had been opened 
specially for the use of steamers. The year following 
Melville’s visit the first steamboat that ever crossed the 
Atlantic set out from Liverpool and reached New York 
in nineteen days. 


WRASTIS.. «© » 


In Melville’s time the Liverpool docks were still under 
the control of the Town Council, and he makes no mention 
Ap- 
parently there was little sign then of the long agitation 
which, twenty years later than the period of his visit, 
ended in the docks and harbour being removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation. 


of any controversy concerning that administration. 


Some of the merchants 
of Liverpool were dissatisfied with the dues levied on 
shipping, whilst certain of the manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire went so far as to accuse the Corporation of expending 
thie shipping dues on the town of Liverpool, instead of on 
the harbour and dock works. The ultimate result was 
the appointment by Act of Parliament in 1858 of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 


cutirely from the plans and under the guidance of its own 


It is this body which, 


engineering staff, has now completed the new Gladstone 
Dock system, the biggest event in the annals of dock 
construction, 

Melville announces with obvious awe that a single dock 
at Liverpool 
£20,000.” 
taken twenty years to build. 


“was completed at an expense of some 
The Gladstone Dock has cost £8,000,000, and 
Altogether 143,000,000 
cubic feet of earth and rock have been excavated to make 
room for its 55 acres of water, and the largest ships ever 
constructed or contemplated in the wildest dreams of the 
naval architects can pass in and out on every single tide 
of the year. This vast area is controlled by three pairs of 
steel gates, each leaf of which weighs 500 tons, and has a 
span of 130 feet, and though larger even than those of 
the Panama Canal, they can be swung in two minutes. 

* For miles,” says Melville, * you may walk along the 
dock after dock, like a 


and along the edge 


riverside at Liverpool passing 
chain of immense fortresses 
of the quays are ranges of iron sheds, intended as a 
temporary shelter for the goods unladed from the ship- 
ping.” To-day the creator of Moby Dick and Redburn 
would find that the quays of the Gladstone Dock alone 
have added nearly three miles to Liverpool’s existing 
twenty-five miles of lineal quavage. As for the 
he would discover that at the Gladstone Dock these have 
developed into huge three-storey 


** sheds,” 
buildings of ferro- 
conerete and stecl, with a floor area of 57 acres, in which 
standing room could be provided for the whole of Liver- 
How 
Melville’s “ Yankee credulity,” as he terms his insatiable 
thirst for information, would have revelled in the recording 
of this fact! 
Mention of 


pool’s population of close upon a million people. 


population reminds us that, though 


Melville’s admiration of the Liverpool Docks was un- 
bounded, he was not equally impressed with the in- 
habitants of the Mersey port. ‘Lords are very scarce 
at Liverpool,” he complains, and records his satisfaction 
on being told that “a remarkably elegant coat and pan- 
taloons ” standing outside a Live rpoo! hotel and * con- 
taining a young buck tapping his teeth with an ivory- 
headed riding whip” was actually a Peer of the Realm. 
“I ran back...” he 


menaded past the upright coat and pantaloons on the 
Steps. . . 


confesses, “‘and slowly pro- 
It was not much of a lord to behold: very 
the legs, with small fect like a 
doll’s and small, glossy head like a seal’s 


thin and limber about 
iV lord 
stepped to the open window of a flashing carriage which 
drew up; and 
posture. . 


throwing himself into an _ interesting 
fell into a sparkling conversation with a 
white hat, surmounted by a_ regal 
marabou feather, inside. I doubted not, this lady was 


nothing short of a peeress ; 


magniticent satin 
and thought it would have 
been one of the pleasantest and most charming things in 
the world just to seat myself beside her.” 

It is pleasing to reflect that when the spirit of Herman 
Melville revisits the Merseyside for the Royal opcning of 
the world’s greatest dock, there will, on this occasion at 
least, be no cause to ¢ omplain that “‘ lords are \ 


rv scarce 


at Liverpool,” STANLEY SALVIDGE. 


Europe by Air in a Week 


No. II.—Safety, Comfort and Cost 


JEFORE an Imperial 
takes off, the 
their full revolutions, and inspect all 


Airways passenger a roplane 
‘ ] i 
, 


ground mechanics run the engines 


up to gauges, 
The pilot again tests the engines separately and all 
the controls, and Air Ministry 


present to pass the air-worthiness of the plane before 


there is an official alway s 
it starts. 


' 


For the last two vears all our aircraft have been multi- 


engined, so that if one engine fails the plane can be 
landed in safety; during which time there have been 
This record for two and a half 


miles of flying is one of which we may well be 


no casualties, million 
proud. 
The German Luft Hansa planes, on which I chicily 
flew, have dual control, but they are not all multi-engined. 
During 1926, in 56,000 
carried, there was ouly one accident 


which year passengers were 
a very fine ret ord, 
especially as the Luft Hansa routes are l 


vear round, 


open all the 


I made some inquiries as to what chance the passengers 
had if an aeroplane was forced to land in the Channel, 
To begin with, the plane would float for an hour or more. 
In the British planes, a lifebelt, which can be inflated 
in a second by striking a lever attached to a compressed 
air evlinder, is placed in the rack above each seat before 
a cross-Channel flight (but I did not see any 
instructions for their use). 


printed 


eR: ghee 
The roof of the cabin can 


be ripped open in the centre by merely pulling a ring 
enabling the passengers to take to the water casily. 


There has only been one case of a forced landing 
in the Channel and no passenger was any the worse for it. 
The German Junker monoplanes have two emergency 
doors opening on to the wing, besides the ordinary 
doors at the back and front of the cabin, and they, too, 
carry lifebelts. 

Before my tour I was insured at the rate of 12s. per 
day for £1,000. An insurance policy against accidents 
while travelling by boat 
This is 


wee k 


because the 


train or costs 12s. per 


for the same sum, curious, 


rates for insuranee of gold bullion are less by air 
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than by rail and sea. However, most Life Assurance 
Companies do not charge anything extra for occasional 
air travel, so it is fair to assume that, financially speaking, 
civil aviation is considered safe. 

But the chief safety device is wireless. Imperial 
Airways pilots are in constant communication by 
wireless telephony with the European airports and 
with other aeroplanes during the whole flight, and 
ean send an S.O.S. at any moment. The message is 
picked up at three air ports in England and, by a system 
of triangulation, the exact spot where the machine went 
down is known within a few minutes and telegraphed 
to the Admiralty patrol at Dover. 

No passenger plane of any country leaves an aero- 
drome before the pilot has received wireless weather 
reports of the whole journey. If these reports are not 
satisfactory passengers’ fares are refunded to them and 
their seats are booked by rail or steamer. But this 
rarely happens. Since air travel is, however, subject 
to weather conditions, it is not always possible to arrive 
to schedule time, but even so in all cases one would 
save time by travelling in this way. As to the man 
at the wheel, all Imperial Airways pilots pass a 
very severe medical test by Air Ministry doctors after 
every 250 hours of flying or every six months. Every 
passenger plane has also a mechanic on board, who is 
qualified to land a plane in the case of an emergency. 

There is no question that travelling by air is the most 
comfortable means of transport. The cabins are roomy 
and in some cases luxurious. For instance, on the 
12 o’clock Imperial Airways route to Paris, the Silver 
Wing planes, carrying twenty passengers, have a bar and 
waiter. In one German plane we were allowed to smoke, 
but this is an exception. There is a gangway between 
the two rows of comfortable armchairs, and lavatory 
accommodation in the rear of the cabin. It is an entirely 
fallacious idea that one must sit stock still in one’s seat 
for fear of upsetting the plane. I moved about freely and 
sat where I obtained the best view of the country, and was 
continually changing my seat. As to air sickness, English 
planes have excellent little aluminium receptacles ; the 
Germans use stout paper bags. My impression is that 
far fewer people would be sick by air than by sea. More- 
over, Iam sure that air-sickness has not the unpleasant 
after effects of train or sea-sickness. 

I should advise anyone embarking on a tour such as 
mine to provide himself with cotton wool to put in his 
ears. The best seat in my opinion is in front. One does 
not get dirty or crushed when flying, and I do not believe 
it is possible to suffer from cramp, as one can always move 
about. The cabins are electrically heated in winter and 
pleasantly cool in summer. There are no connexions to 
catch, no luggage difficulties (one can take as much as one 
likes and the excess rate is very small), no long waits to 
pass through the Customs and passport officials, one is 
motored to and from the aerodrome very comfortably, 
and finally there is still a very friendly feeling between 
passengers, as the glamour of flying is not yet lost and one 
feels one has shared in an adventure. 

The cost of air travel is roughly equivalent to that of a 
first-class passage by train or boat. 

My tour round Europe of 2,000 miles cost me 
£30 12s. 6d. The last stage of my journey from Berlin to 
London cost 190 marks or £9 10s., by aeroplane, taking 
11 hours from hotel to hotel; and by the fastest express 
train this same journey would have cost 180 marks and 
would have taken twenty-one hours, i.¢e., about 10 hours 
more than by the air route, and would have cost at least 
£1 more, giving oneself a very slender allowance for tips, 
food, and taxis, 


The reason that I so enjoyed my tour was not so much 
because I felt safe and comfortable, and was able to cover 
so large a number of miles for so small a sum, but because 
I enjoyed so intensely the actual sensation of flying. 
I had never flown before and was, therefore, acutely 
conscious of the sense of lightness, freedom, and detach- 
ment of flight. It was fascinating to see the world from 
a new angle and at the same time have the necessary 
leisure to reflect upon it. Only to breathe the high air 
is a wonderful tonic. Surely the time must soon come 
when a week’s air travel will be prescribed by one’s doctor 
to blow away the cobwebs caused by the soot, smoke, and 
confinement of life in a town! CELIA Srvpson, 


Snails, Wild Strawberries, and a 
Nodding Owl 


UDDENLY the rain ceased, larks flew up out of the 
hI clover, and the wind, that had been blowing in from 
the sea all the grey July afternoon, fell to a faint musical 
harping in the elm-tops, then seemed to die out altogether. 
The clouds broke up and drifted towards Europe with 
their wintry shadow, till all the apple-orchards and hop- 
gardens lining the Pilgrims’ Way began to gleam and 
sparkle through a shimmer of sunlight, and the poplars 
stood up like tall isolated spires, edged with gold. A 
colony of striped snails, winking with rain-drops and 
moving steadfastly uphill, caught my eye in the grass 
some way ahead—-they were as bright as diamonds—and 
a burnet moth, grey and crimson, stumbled soaking out 
of the grasses and lit on my shoe. From then on I became 
involved in a series of small but startling encounters 
with the wild life of that Kentish hillside, with bird and 
flower and insect, until the sun went down. In this 
strangely enchanted hour of dews and rainbows all 
Nature seemed to combine to bring variety and un- 
familiar beauties into a world that hitherto—or was it 
only a change in one’s own mood ?— had been much as one 
was accustomed to find it, neither intolerably lovely nor 
more than ordinarily dull. 

It was as though the incarnation of Wonder itself had 
suddenly come flying from over far hills, and an evening 
walk that had started so prosaically all at once became 
an adventurous journey through a bright and unknown 
land. : 

The snails provided the first little entertainment. In 
the ordinary way one does not fall in with a colony of 
snails trekking purposefully across a hilltop; or, at any 
rate, one does not notice them particularly: but these 
snails seemed, for the time being, to dominate the land- 
scape. They marched in companies of hundreds. As I 
walked it was impossible to avoid crunching their veined 
shells underfoot. What a heaven-sent supper-table for 
the blackbirds and thrushes! But the birds were all in 
the woods, making music there. So I left the snails to go 
on with their striped houses Londonwards, and went 
downhill to the rustling shadowed edge of the trees. 

On the way down there I passed through, and almost 
trampled on before I realized how elfin-like a thing it was, 
a wild garden of bee orchis plants-—those triple-winged 
insect-flowers—all glittering in the evening light, mauve 
and dark velvet, airy, and delicate as the bees themselves. 
Who would not have thought it worth while climbing the 
hill to see this exquisite floral dance alone, in the light 
breeze and level rays of the sun ? 

The high green palisade of the wood was lapped by a 
still-rising tide of dog-roses, the very colour of sun-foam. 
Where a bay had formed I found a passage through into 
the hollow dimness under a thick roof of interlaced beech- 
boughs, but before I had time even to think which way I 
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would go I was arrested by a flicker of wings and a sharp 
“kwip! kwip!” of anger from overhead. I looked up 
and there he was, bobbing at me from a branch like one 
of those nid-nodding figures you see on pavements in the 
Strand—a Little Owl. I had heard of Little Owls behaving 
in this way, but had never previously been the victim 
myself. What a rage he was in! He shouted, he dipped 
his head, flapped his wings, it almost seemed to me as 
though he stamped his feet on the branch. He ordered me 
put of the wood—indeed, he saw me out of it, flitting 
ferociously from tree to tree until I came to the far side. 
There I waved good-bye to him and stepped out on to the 
very verge of a carpet of wild strawberries growing in 
close formation, in a triangular patch at the corner of a 
lield of corn. 

Is there any fruit so honey-sweet as these wildings are, 
I wonder? I began to browse on them, feeling a certain 
kinship with the speckled thrush and the butterflies as 
I did so. But my browsing was soon over. The hare 
interrupted me. 

He came loping up the outside furrow of the field as un- 
concernedly as though he were a cat. He was as silent 
as a ghost, furtive, but hares can be extraordinarily 
blind when they are thinking about cornfields, and this 
one had no idea that anyone of such diabolical repute as a 
man was watching him. He sat up within ten yards of 
me, seemed to ponder the Einstein Theory or something 
equally far-reaching for a few moments, and then went 
thoughtfully in among the corn and red poppies. ‘‘ May 
you find the young wheat succulent, brown hare,” I said, 
* for I shall not interfere with your evening meal, that’s 
certain,” 

As I walked back along the edge of the wood three 
golden-crested wrens accompanied me, darting and 
flickering like star-beams in and out among the under- 
brush. Why three golden-crested wrens together and 
not a pair? But that was only one trivial incident in a 
landscape where nothing was commonplace. As _ the 
Otford bells sent their chimes ringing faintly over the 
hillside rose-gardens, the misty air of twilight softened and 
transmuted that age-old music till one felt that one was 
listening to nothing less melodious than the Chevalier 
Denyn’s high-belfried carillon at Malines itself. 

Hamisn MacLaren, 


Music 


{INTERNATIONAL Musica Frestivan At FrRaNKFort.] 
Frankfort, July 5th. 


Tuts is the fifth annual festival of the newly founded Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music. The others have 
been held at Salzburg, Prague, Venice, and Zurich. Frankfort 
has proved an ideal place, for the German section had arranged 
for the free use of the fine Opera House during the week, and 
also for the free services of its superb orchestra. Moreover, 
the organization has been perfect, and the hospitality of the 
warmest, 

The success of the jury in the choice of the music is not quite 
80 certain. The outstanding works have been two piano 
concertos with full orchestral accompaniment—the new one 
by the German composer, Ernst Toch (brilliantly played by 
the Swiss pianist, Walter Frey), and the concerto by Bela 
Bartok (played by the composer), founded on national 
Hungarian material. Both, although cast in the traditional 
classical forms, are quite modern in feeling, and both depend 
very much upon their energetic rhythms. 

Busoni’s opera, Doctor Faust, which he left unfinished at 
his death in 1924, has now been completed by his friend and 
pupil, Philipp Jarnach. It was given at the opening evening 
of the festival here and proved something of an enigma. The 
renowned stage art and craft of the Frankfort Opera did much 
to prevent the work from becoming actually dull; but it is 


intellectually heavy and uninspired musically. The chief 
honours amongst a very efficient cast went to Hans Brandt 
for his lively rendering of the part of Mephistopheles in his 
many disguises. 

The playing of the rich-toned Frankfort orchestra throughout 
the week has been a sheer delight to at least one Londoner who 
has been starved by a hunger for really beautiful tone. The 
Frankfort oboist, Paul Hoensch, must surely be one of the 
finest players in the world. But all the playing was excellent 
and the beauty of the wood-wind instruments was particularly 
noticeable in the works of Alban Berg (Vienna), of Janachek 
(Moravia) and others, on the three chamber-music evenings. 

The fifth symphony of the Danish composer, Nielsen, has 
that kind of Northern austerity and stark power about it 
which we find in the Finn, Sibelius; but it is far too long. 
The symphony of Axman’s (Czecho-Slovakia) is unexpectedly 
of the light Viennese order. MHauer’s seventh suite, of six 
short pieces for a well-varied selection of instruments, is 
interesting in a decorative, coloured way. The Frankforters 
gave a somewhat excessive and undiscriminating welcome to 
the two French works, as is their custom with almost any 
French artist nowadays, I am told. 

A Jugo-Slay oratorio was given on Sunday by the “ Kolo’ 
Croat choir (120 strong) from Zagreb (as Agram is now called). 
The work is in the severe style of unaccompanied Russian 
church music. The Roman influence was only apparent in 
the nasal quality of the tenor singing. The singers were 
highly trained, the very deep basses beautifully rich, and 
the words very distinct—even to the uninitiated in this queer 
Slav tongue. 

There is a wonderful exhibition going on here throughout the 
summer months, called ‘* Music in the Life of the People.” 
It covers all sides of musical activities —history, ethnology, 
artistic creation, and manufacture. Nearly all the most 
notable autograph manuscripts in the world are gathered here, 
There are instruments from primitive times up to the recent 
quarter-tone-piano, on which recitals are given regularly. 
There are opera stage-settings, orchestral fittings, phono- 
films, organs from £300, two-manual instruments, and a three- 
manual which is valued at £10,000. More than a hundred 
large halls are crowded with exhibits from every nation in the 
world, except England, which is conspicuous by its absence. 
When shall we wake up to our responsibilities in these matters ? 
Is there not, at least, a Federation of British Music Industries 3 

However, to return to the festival. England was nobly 
represented there at any rate, for that extremely lively body, the 
British Music Society, had this matter in hand. Dr. Whittaker 
had brought over his fine Newcastle ** Bach Choir * especially 
to sing his new choral setting of the 139th Psalm. 

This was an unaccompanied work of some complexity, which 
lasted about twenty minutes. It was written in the * Holst- 
Vaughan-Williams ” modal idiom, a style accepted by some as 

the true English vein, although the French and Slav works at 
this festival easily dispose of this notion. The singing of this 
well-known Newcastle choir, although it sounded a little weak 
in the large Opera House, was of a type worthy of the best 
English choral traditions, and we all felt very proud of ourselves, 

The next festival will be held in Italy, at Siena, in the early 
part of September, 1928. It is to be hoped that a more expert 
Selection Jury will be chosen ; for there were at Frankfort far 
too many dull and ordinary works, which should not have taken 
up the precious time of an International Congress of Contem- 
porary Music. A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL, 


, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 

[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Srr,— Constantinople is rapidly becoming a city of sights and 
wonders. Nowadays a traveller can penetrate into the inner- 
most chambers of the old Serai and see where four-fifths of the 
history of the Turkish Empire was made ; he can see the place 
where the Standard of the Prophet was unfurled and the 
Treasury where the loot was deposited when the victorious 
armies returned. The whole group of strange and profoundly 
beautiful buildings reek with history, with legend, and with 
crime. The decision of the Turkish Government at Angora 
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to open these precincts at last to the public has conferred a boon 
upon the civilized world which can hardly be over-estimated. 
But the buildings of the Serai are not only open ; they are also 
restored and renovated. Their china and jewels and plate and 
manuscripts are being sorted and classified and exhibited. At 
least two years’ hard work is still necessary before everything 
can be ready. 

In the same way the restoration of St. Sophia is a work which 
will rejoice the world. The leaden roof was weak and the 
priceless mosaic of the interior (although most of it is painted 
over) might have suffered irreparable damage. A total of 
nearly eighteen thousand pounds sterling has been voted by 
the technical sub-committee of the Evkaf, in whose charge are 
all mosques and sacred buildings. Much has to be done to the 
mosaics of the interior and there is the neglect of at least ten 
years to atone for. It speaks well for the efficiency of the work 
of the original architects nearly fourteen hundred years ago 
that their masterpiece should have lasted, through wars and 
massacres and earthquakes, without any damage except that 
which occurred twenty years after the completion of the 
building in A.v. 558. When one remembers that from 1915 
to 1926 the church has been almost completely neglected one 
marvels that it should have emerged scathless. 

These improvements are not the only contribution to the 
embellishment of the city. The famous fountain of Achmet IIT. 
just behind St. Sophia is undergoing complete repair and its 
lovely tiled surface is now in good condition. A new museum 
has been opened in the grounds of the main Ottoman Museum, 
devoted to the art of the ancient Orient and containing some 
magnificent sculptures from Assyrian, Hittite and Aramaic 
sites. 

The city itself is remarkably clean compared with what it was 
just after the War. The municipal authorities are well 
organized and the system of street-cleaning and house-cleaning 
is efficiently carried out. If the authorities notify a house- 
holder that his house must be cleaned and redecorated and he 
neglects the notice, the authorities come themselves and do it 
for him, but charge about double what he would have paid 
in the ordinary way. 

One may well ask where the money comes from for all this 
reform. ‘The answer is simple. It comes from a very healthy 
treasury which is replenished by a process of drastic direct 
taxation. A stamp tax is imposed on every transaction of a 
business kind, from the purchase of a commodity worth three- 
pence to the most elaborate contract. The sums so brought 
in are adequate for all the needs of the new Turkish Republic. 
National Defence naturally occupies the bulk of the Budget, 
but it is gratifying to find that other matters are being dealt 
with so liberally. In two years the Turkish Republic has done 
more than a century of Sultans. 

In a few years Constantinople will rank as a first-class 
tourist centre. But much remains to be done in the meantime. 
The full opening of the famous Treasury and the Sultan's 
library in the Serai will make a visit to the great palace one 
of the most fascinating sights in Europe. One wonders how 
many hidden treasures will emerge when the ultimate garrets 
of the palace have been completely searched. What has 
happened to the great treasure of English silver plate which 
Queen Elizabeth presented to the Sultan when she was engaged 
in cementing an Anglo-Turkish alliance against Spain ? How 
many of the Byzantine manuscripts in the Serai-library are 
unknown ? What, if anything, lurks in the crypts and cellars 
of St. Sophia ? 

Some recent superficial excavations below the Serai on the 
shores of the Bosporus have given us an inkling of what an 
accumulated mass of buildings lies just under the soil. 
Amongst the ruins of a church was found one of the finest 
extant Byzantine sculptures. It represents the Virgin with 
hands raised and is cut with the clearness and firmness of line 
of an ivory, even though it is on a seale that is almost life-size. 
The devastations of the city wrought by iconoclasts in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, by Crusaders in the thirteenth, by 
Turks in the fifteenth and finally by vast fires that raged 
unchecked during the late War have heaped accumulated 
rubbish over hidden works of art. New buildings are run up 


casually upon the ruins of the old without troubling about 
the foundations, so that in Constantinople, unlike Rome or 
Athens, there are few chance finds of works of art. 


Sir, &e., 


I am, 
A TRAVELLER IN TURKEY, 


A LETTER FROM PRAGUE. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—The musical season this winter has been one of the 
fullest and most brilliant of late years. Apart from the 
excellent concerts given by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
and other local performers of an equally high order, there has 
been a continuous succession of visits from distinguished 
foreign virtuosi. Concerts are amazingly well attended here, 
and the profound attention and spontaneous appreciation 
shown alike by Czechs, Germans, and Jews betoken an 
equally developed taste for music in each of the three races, 
The study of music has become alinost a cult. 

The Czechs often complain that they have no suitable hall 
for big concerts, but the truth is that their largest one is 
unpopular. Though built in the very centre of the town and 
capable of accommodating at least 2,500 people, it possesses 
certain drawbacks, mainly resulting from the fact that it lies 
about 120 feet underground! Poor acoustics, a bad system 
of ventilation, and inadequate means of exit in case of panic 
have made it generally disliked. Still, as it is a case of Hobson's 
choice, concerts are given there all through the season 
often to crowded audiences. And this subterranean hall makes 
a very fine ballroom, with its white and gold effects and 
brilliant lighting. 

Some highly interesting work being carried on in Prague al 
the present time is that of extensive excavating operations in 
the precincts of the old Cathedral and of the Royal Castle, 
The Czechs, proud in the repossession of their former capital, 
have spared no efforts to discover what ancient remains have 
yet to be unearthed. Their object is not only historical 
research; they also have a scheme to restore and renovate so 
as to reveal the long hidden relics of ancient times to the eye of 


the public. An interesting discovery of that period is that of 


the original chapel and tomb of St. Wenceslas, the patron 
saint of the Czechs. 

There has lately been much discussion about the present 
condition and future lot of the Russian refugees now living in 
Prague. Thanks to the generosity of the Czechoslovak 
Government, at least 4,000 young people have been enabled 
to continue their interrupted education. The Government 
not only opened the doors of its Universities and Colleges to 
them, but guaranteed the means of subsistence to those who 
were admitted.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Pricer CorrESPONDENT. 


Poetry 


Seven Days 


One too strange for tongue to tell 

Came to speak with me ; 

Ife opened a door where no door is 

And closed it fast with a key. 

IIe moved to my side in his grey green gown 
And my heart rang loud as a bell ; 

He said, “ I have come with a lily, a bird, 
And a kind of laughter as well. 


“ This, my delight, is the blood-red lily, 
This is the yellow bird, 

And this is the laughter sweeter than any 
That mortal woman has heard. 


“Take then, take my long lily, 
Even the bird is yours. 
You shall learn to laugh, as I learned, by weeping 
Seven days within doors. 
Now you shall know how all men grieve 
When deep troubles betide : 
How hate and envy strike at the heart ; 
And older sorrows beside.” 

* * * * * * 
Seven days she grieved by the lily 
And wept by the singing bird, 
But on the seventh she laughed with the laughter 
No man ever has heard. 

CLARISSA GRAVES, 
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Letters 


SLUMS OF WESTMINSTER 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


THE 


Sin, - All who desire to see the bad housing conditions, which 
are still so prevalent, remedied by a wise and progressive 
adoption of statutory powers by local authorities, owe you 
their thanks for the publicity which you are giving to the 
subject through the columns of the Spectator, May I ask 
the courtesy of a little space in your columns to present to 
your readers somne aspects of the housing question as it appears 
to inembers of the Westminster Housing Association ? This 
Association is a body of ratepayers who are pledged to assist 
the local authorities in overcoming our local housing difficulties 
and who feel, as you so justly say in your article of July 2nd, 
that the terrible conditions under which a large proportion of 
the wage-carning class is living in this beautiful City are “* not 
made any less painful by saying that the conditions in 
shoreditch may be as bad or worse.” 

fn the first place a consideration of the financial position 
of Westminster merits attention. A comparative Table 
issucd for the vear 1924-25 showed that the product of a 
penny rate was more than three times as much in West- 
minster as in any other Metropolitan Borough, Kensington 
coming next, and nearly ten times as much as in Shoreditch, 
\ still more striking figure is disclosed in the Report of the 
Valuation Committee presented to our City Council on 
June 0th, namely. that the nef increase in rateable value 
in the City during the vear 1926-27 amounted to £340,337. 
The current rate for the half-vear is 4s. 10d. in the £. The 
present product of a penny rate is £37,000. As is well known 
2 proportion of the money collected as rates in each borough 
is for centralized services and is administered by authorities 
such as the} London County Council, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. &e., but the rate thus paid is uniform throughout the 
Metropolitan Boroughs. Westminster pays no more in pro- 
portion to its rateable value than Shoreditch or Stepney. The 
uverage rateable value per head of population in Shore- 
ditch is £8 8s., in London as a whole it is £12 1s., and in 
Westininster it is £64 (Statistical Abstract of London, 
Vol. XX., pp. 15 and 16). and though the rateable value per 
head of population is not a perfect criterion of ability to pay 
it vives the best guide available. The rates in Westminster 
we au full 2s. in the £ below the average for London as a 
whole. The Westminster Uousing Association therefore 
feels that it should be easy for the City Council to devise a 
omprehensive scheme which could take effect over a period 
of vears without imposing any undue burden upon the rate- 


povers. 

{n the second place, in the matter of sites and land values 
the Westminster City Council stands in a favoured position. 
During the past few years they have had opportunities of 


securing sites at prices far below their market value, con- 
cessions being made by the owners in view of the purpose 
for which the land was required. But, while the Association 
felt that no hardship need be apprehended on the score of 
increase of rates or high prices for sites, it was realized that 
the development of an efficient housing scheme might be 
adversely affected by the absence of an informed public 
opinion, A very brief inquiry showed that the residents 
it Westminster as a whole were entirely unaware of the 
pressing mature of the problem. This want of knowledge 
the Association immediately set itself to overcome. The 
publicity given to our local overcrowded conditions, the use 
{damp and unhealthy basements as tenements, the difliculty 
nu workers have in travelling to and from their homes to 
work, on account of the amount of night work necessary in 
the City, has resulted in a widespread desire to see these 
conditions remedied. It is, therefore, regrettable to find 
the Housing Committee of the City Council taking the line 
that the wave of public interest in their work is actuated by 
hostile motives. 

At the Council Meeting on June 30th it was resolved that 
the Housing and Public Health Committee should prepare 
*& reply to the inaccurate and misleading statements which, 
it wus asserted, had lately appeared in the Press and elsewhere, 


to the Editor 


The Report of the City Medical Officer of Health for 1926, 
just issued, reveals a state of affairs far worse than any 
that, so far as the Association is aware, has appeared in other 
publications. It is, however, satisfactory that the Housing 
and Public Health Committees of the City Council are now 
pledged to produce and present to the City Council a report 
dealing with the housing situation in Westminster. The 
time and public money to be devoted to this work will be 
well worth while if it is entered upon in the right spirit, and 
if special consideration is given as to the way in which the 
interest and sympathy manifested by the ratepayers on this 
question may best be used for the service of the community 
as a whole. Co-operation between Housing Committees of 
municipal bodies and voluntary associations is outlined ag 
desirable in Section 111 of the 1925 Housing Act. It les 
with the Committee concerned to suggest what form of co- 
operation might be devised which, while keeping the technical 
and financial side of the work entirely under municipal control, 
would provide some channel whereby those badly housed 
could reap the advantages possibile through co-operation 
between voluntary associations 
I am, Sir, &c., 


and the local authority.— 


Hinpa Runciman, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Vestminster Housing Association, 
382 Charing Cross, SW. 1. 

[Vo the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 

Sin,—In your account of the shameful housing conditions 
under which men and women have to live in parts of the 
City of Westminster vou ask, ‘* How are we to lead these 
thousands in Westminster, these millions in England, out of 
darkness into light ? °° and vou go on to say that “ the action 
taken must of necessity be drastic.” I therefore feel confident 
you will not reject a letter which attempts to trace effect to 
cause and deal in fundamentals, 

In the last resort the housing problem is a poverty problem, 
Honest people are forced to live in such houses as you describe 
simply because they cannot afford better. In the same way 
there are food and clothing problems. Neither the housing, 
the food nor the clothing problem will ever be solved till the 
purchasing power of the common man is raised. The solution 
of the housing problem therefore resolves itself into the 
banishment of unmerited poverty. 

I am profoundly convinced that poverty amid abounding 
wealth is a disease and must be treated as such. It is utterly 
unnatural and must be traced to faulty institutions. Chief 
among these are land laws under which the masses are reduced 
to landlessness. Thus deprived of Nature's alternative to 
wage labour, their lives are passed in competing for the mere 
chance of employment under a master, and thus wages are 
pressed down to a minimum, Not only are wages thus 
artificially put down, but, for a reason closely akin, house rents 
are artificially put up because our present rating system is 
so contrived that the whole burden falls on houses and is 
added to what the tenant must pay for his home. Since 
rates vary from 10s. in the £ to 20s. in the £, the tenants’ 
We sorely 
need more and better houses, yet we impose this crushing 
burden on their production, The 
with us so long as present land and taxation laws remain. 

As you say, ** We cannot make omelettes without breaking 
eggs.’ In like manner, we cannot secure better housing 
conditions without reform of our land laws and the closely 
related taxation laws. : 
and put on to sites according to their values, whether used or 
not, the effect would be immediate and twofold. First, all 
those valuable but empty sites which now surround and hem 
in our great cities (escaping rates because withheld from use) 
would under pressure of the tax on land values come into use 
at reduced rents and thus throw open new opportunities to 
building enterprise. Second, the removal of rates and taxes 
from houses would enable them to be let at greatly reduced 
rentals. 

In both these ways the supply of houses a! rents the commoii 


rent is raised in this way by some 50 per cent. 


housing problem will be 


Were rates and taxes taken off houses 
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man could pay would be increased. This system of raising 
public revenue is in operation in many of the Dominions, 
including the cities of Sydney, Brisbane, Johanneeburg, 
Pretoria, and Wellington. In these cities no rates are imposed 
on houses. All fall on land values and the result is every- 
where beneficent. Canberra, the new capital of the Australian 
Commonwealth, is the latest recruit, and I venture to predict 
that that city will be spared the terrible housing conditions 
with which we are so familiar at home.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keynes Place, Horsted Keynes. W. R. Lester. 

[We agree with our correspondent that poverty is a disease, 
but do not see eye to eye with him as to the remedy. Our 
own views shall be set forth in a subsequent article—Ep, 
Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm,—Your last interesting article on the Slums says ‘“ the 
writer has grasped at the outset that what is vaguely called 
‘the problem of the slums’ is, in the first instance, a problem 
of re-housing.’ I beg your leave to challenge that dictum 
and to urge the view that experience clearly demonstrates 
that “the problem of the slums” is, in the first instance, 
a problem of pressure of population. Were this not so, 
how can the decadence of whole streets and districts of per- 
fectly well-built, decent houses into ill-kept, insanitary 
rabbit-warrens be accounted for ? 

This fact is surely clear proof that, build as you may, you 
will only clear slums in one direction to reproduce them else- 
where unless you take steps at the same time to encourage 
a cessation of the rate of growth of the population in excess 
of the rate of provision of new housing. If there were no 
increase of population at all—and opinion seems to be fairly 
unanimous that this country is over-populated—the slum 
problem would probably be very quickly solved.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

ALEXANDER QUICKE, 

23 St. Petersburgh Place, W. 2. Captain, R.N. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—As a worker of many years’ standing in the City of 
Westminster, I welcome the Report of the Survey Group 
which concerns itself with a particular Ward of the City, not 
purely because of its description of the conditions of that ward, 
but because of the wide publicity which is being given, as 
a result of the Survey, to the whole question of Housing as 
applied to London. 

The same conditions no doubt exist elsewhere. West- 
minster is, however, unique in its way, containing as it does 
so large a number of restaurants, hotels, theatres, music-halls 
and offices necessitating an army of early and late workers 
both skilled and unskilled. Of the latter we have a very 
large number of charwomen and cleaners of offices who must 
of course reside near their work. 

As regards the seasonal and luxury occupations, artistic and 
otherwise, the orders come in with a rush and the work has often 
to be executed with great rapidity. Nearly every restaurant 
and hotel has its orchestra as have the music-halls and night 
clubs. This class of worker has also to be considered. 

No doubt suburban housing schemes are of very great 
value, but the fact remains that Westminster will always 
require to supply accommodation beyond this.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


36 Campden House Court, W. MARGARET Horn. 


OPENING THE LONDON SQUARES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Very soon many hundreds of thousands of London 
school children will have their holidays, which must almost 
wholly be spent in London. Their houses are dangerous, and 
the streets are dangerous-—-ever more so. The parks and 
gardens remain. You have afforded your space and support 
in past years to those of us who urge that the gardens should be 
used, under proper supervision, for the children to play 
games in, as far as our weather and our ideas of decency 
permit. A Royal Commission is to report on the future of 
these Square gardens and we can scarcely believe that any 
more will be sacrificed. But what boots it that we do not lose 
them if we do not use them ? 


In a few days I shall be rejoicing to see again, at Vidy and 
Pully respectively, on the shores of Lac Léman, the ideal 
summer holiday and day nursery conditions for children. 
At Vidy the Town Council of Lausanne provides for its school 
children baths of water, air, and light at negligible cost, 
and the School Medical Officer is ceasing to find new cases of 
tuberculosis amongst them: at Pully children whose parents 
must work outside their homes during the day are similarly 
provided for. As I look at them I shall remember London 
school children being stifled and smashed in our streets. We 
have no national future if we continue to refuse our children 
the creative natural conditions which are making new standards 
of national vigour in Germany and Switzerland. 

Some day the Square gardens will be opened to childhood. 
Some day even the famous doctors who inhabit Cavendish 
Square will honour their profession by voting to use its garden 
for the health of children : and everyone will marvel that such 
means of life and health and joy were so long unused. To 
hasten that day we ask for your help and your readers’ !— 
I am, Sir, ete., C. W. SaLersy. 

The Sunlight League, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 

[Two years ago, in a leading article on this subject, we 
appealed to London Square householders to do all they could 
to let their gardens be opened to poor children during the 
summer months. We also printed an appeal from the 
secretaries of five societies, including the Sunlight League and 
the Metropolitan Gardens Association, in which it was said 
that * it is now universally felt that the children of the poor 
should have some happier place than the dangerous and 
unhealthy streets and alleys in which to pass their long 
holidays.” We are sorry that the pressing need for this 
opening of the squares, being recognized, was not acted upon. 
May we again express our conviction that if one square were 
to be opened during August and September of this year, in 
time the example will be followed, and ** people will wonder 
with a blush that they used to be so inconsiderate ” ?— Ep. 
Spectator.] 


PROPOSED GAELIC COLLEGE FOR 


THE HIGHLANDS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— A Lowlander with a strong affection for the Highlands 
and with a deep appreciation of the charm of their people, 
I suggest a further argument in support of the preservation 
and study of the Gaelic language. 

Is it not possible that this language is nearer to the original 
Celtic speech than is the Irish ? Mountaineers are notoriously 
conservative as regards customs and language, witness the 
endurance of the Welsh language ; and may not the speech: 
of the modern Highlander differ but little from that of his 
remote forebears ? I know that most at any rate of the 
serious students of the Irish language take the opposite 
view, but there are no a priori reasons against this opinion._- 
I am, Sir, &e., F. F. Laip.aw, 

Eastfield, Uffeulme, Devon. 


THE 


THE REFERENDUM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— The Spectator has deserved well of the republic by 
its persistent advocacy of the Referendum, which is more 
than ever necessary now that the movement to amend the 
Parliament Act seems to have fizzled out. The payers of 
direct taxation require protection against rush legislation 
of a confiscatory character. If the House of Lords cannot 
give them this, then the Referendum becomes a necessity.-- 
Iam, Sir, &e., C, Poyntz SANDERSON, 
Emsworth, Hants, 
HORRORS OF THE STEEL TRAP 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,— I have read with much interest the letters on the 
* Horrors of the Steel Trap,” and I am most grateful te 
Mrs. Poole and W. Worthington for their excellent letters. 
A lady once told me that she went into a shop to buy a rabbit 
and on inquiring if the rabbit had been trapped, the shop- 
keeper answered, ** Oh, yes, Madam, we never sell any other 
than trapped rabbits.” The lady refused to buy one. If only 
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more people would refuse in this matter, this evil would soon 
cease. The very fact that this shop only sold trapped rabbits 
shows that there must be a large demand for them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Wicrrep P. H. Warner. 
Gloucester House, Vane IWill, Torquay, Devon. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sir,—I feel I must write and congratulate you on the work 
that you are doing to expose the great cruelty of steel traps— 
and I do hope it may be crowned with great success. 

I can endorse every word of what other writers say about 
the terrible suffering caused by these gins. We have lived 
for many years in Devon and Cornwall, and have heard and 
seen the sufferings of many rebbits, and also our own and 
friends’ cats and dogs, and many birds. Many times beautiful 
walks have been utterly spoilt by finding rabbits caught in 
these gins, and crying in the greatest agony—also birds with 
one or both legs broken, or our own dog suddenly being 
caught. These traps are all set right in the open, along 
public footpaths through fields and along cliff walks. In 
some villages, many people have given up keeping cats, as 
the poor things either get so terribly maimed that they have 
to be destroyed, or else they just disappear, having been 
found by a keeper or trapper in or near the traps, promptly 
killed, and quietly disposed of by them. Keepers are known 
to go as far as to set baited traps in the covers as they say 
the cats take the birds. They complain that farmers let 
their cats have kittens in some outhouse, and never take 
the trouble to destroy the surplus ones. These become wild, 
and, they say, live in the woods and are a great pest. There 
may be a little truth in this, but from our own experience 
I think it is chiefly an excuse for their cruelty with their 
neighbours’ cats. The “ trappers’ complain that the cats 
eat and maul the rabbits caught in their traps, and that 
people should keep their cats shut in at night, or clse take 
the consequences. 

We have had many talks with farmers, keepers, and trappers, 
and it certainly seems that the only solution of the difficulty 
would be to have these cruel steel traps prohibited by law. 
Cats are excellent for keeping down the rabbits, and we find 
that when they are properly cared for. and brought up with 
voung chickens, they do not take the birds. We live in 
a wild bit of country here. We have three cats, and 
practically no rabbits, though we refuse to have a trap on the 
The farmer next door, who had his farm thoroughly 
I am, 


place. 
trapped in the spring, has swarms of rabbits now! 
Sir, &C., 

(Mrs.) Puyiiis Maran, 

Sandsgaie, Chagford, Devon. 

[We hope that our readers will continue to press for reform, 
As Sir William Beach Thomas has pointed out in these pages, 
comparatively humane traps are already in existence. The 
stecl trap should be prohibited altogether, and only those 
trappers should be licensed who use humane traps. Public 
opinion must assert itself and bring pressure to bear on local 


bodies. —Ep. Spectator.] 


MODERN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
fin,—I do not know Dr. Rutherford, either personally or by 
reputation, but the review of his book, and his subsequent 
letter to the Spectator, leave me an admirer of his pluck in 
claiming to be an authority on India. 

Surely Dr. Rutherford is aware that Gandhi is merely a 
memory: that he is- shelved: that even at the Ganhati 
Conference last January he was ignored: that no voice 
acclaimed him either at his arrival or his departure? Also 
does Dr. Rutherford imagine that the recent Hindu-Mahom- 
medan riots in Calcutta and Lahore were in some tortuous 
way the result of British Rule ? Is he not aware that these 
communal disturbances are the only times when all people 
unite in thanking their gods that there is British Rule 7? 

Has the fact ever been brought to Dr. Rutherford’s notice 
that the Swarajists, however they may blink the facts, are at 
a deadlock in their endeavour to smoothe the religious, racial, 
and caste differences in their happy-go-lucky flock ? 

Lord Meston’s query as to whether we should leave India to 
the fate of China is answered by Dr. Rutherford by his saying 


that all Indian Nationalists answer “ Yes.’ His statement is 
correct—they do. Ifa child were asked whether he would like 
to play with a loaded gun his answer would be just as 
enthusiastic an affirmative. The Nationalist answer seems to 
show that either the babies who call themselves Indian 
Nationalists are still mentally adolescent, or that they are 
cynically hoping for personal gain during the turmoil that 
would come with Swaraj. Of two unpleasant alternatives the 
former view is preferable. That India did not rise against 
Britain during the War is not a proof of her self-control, but of 
her loyalty. The foundations of that apparently imposing 
edifice of Swaraj are of the slenderest—indeed, the more 
one searches for them, the more difficult they are to find. 
Full Swaraj will be feasible only when Indians have learnt to 
rule. In all history they have never been able to do so 
satisfactorily, and I have heard Indians themselves ascribe to 
the climate these defects in Indian character. Had Indians 
been able to rule in the past, England would never have 
needed to take charge of the country, for we took control to 
end the interruptions to trade caused by the almost continual 
internecine warfare. The transfer of India to British Law and 
British Rule was an event which the results have shown to 
have been a sound speculation ; benefiting not Britain only 
but the whole world equally, to say nothing of India. To 
return—Indians could not rule in the past ; they have had no 
practice in modern times; are they capable of ruling now ? 
As to the Nationalists they are, nine-tenths of them, merely 
babies ; India cannot be ruled by babies. Under tutelage it 
is possible that a new ruling class may arise, but it has not 
I am, Sir, &c., mM. €. 
[Our correspondent probably considers that “ self-govern- 
ment ” under Asoka is too remote for present discussion ; 
we do not, however, agree with him that tutelage will produce 
Experience does that.—Eb. Spectator.| 


appeared as yet. 


a ruling class, 


A UNIVERSITY CITY FOR LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Seectsxror.| 

Sir,—On Friday, July 8th, the Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation stone of the British College in the new Cité 
Universitaire at Paris, having already opened the Canadian 
Ilostel there last October. Paris has had the good fortune to be 
able to find, owing to the removal of the inner fortifications, 
an excellent site for this desirable group of institutions within 
a couple of miles of the Sorbonne, but Great Britain, whose 
widespread federated Dominions make such an institution 
even more necessary, has the still better fortune to be able to 
secure a site for it but six minutes’ walk from her new Univer- 
sity centre, if the courage and energy to acquire this site do 
not fail her while the opportunity offers itself. 

The Foundling Hospital occupies nine acres, and its hand- 
some chapel, its fine lawns and well-grown trees render it 
ideally appropriate for the suggested purpose. Moreover, 
on either side are two squares, covering a further four acres, 
which ensure a pleasant and wholesome environment for the 
buildings on the main site. It is also permanently open to 
the north and south, so that the maximum use could be made 
of that proportion of the site which it might be considered 
desirable to occupy. 

In view of these advantages the cost of acquisition would 
not be disproportionate to the needs of such an establishment 
as we ought to visualize, and surely the provision for the 
demands of all the students who are flocking in increasing 
numbers from overseas to London for their graduate and post- 
graduate courses is a matter in which we are entitled to call in 
the aid of our Dominions and Colonies. With this aid the 
financial difficulties should be easily surmountable, and one 
might even go further and suggest that an appeal should be 
made for the means, not only to purchase and deal with the 
actual Foundling Hospital site, but also for a portion of the 
Foundling estate around it. At first the income from this 
would be a useful endowment, but what is more important, 
the * Overseas Hostel * would be protected from the intrusion 
of unwelcome developments and could peacefully evolve a 
programme of expansion should it be found at any future 
time that this generation had taken too narrow a view of the 
demands of the Empire as regards the social and educational 
needs of its younger citizens.__I am, Sir, &c., 

19 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. H. V. Lancgestrer. 
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WHAT IS CONSERVATISM? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,--'The basis of our Constitution and the principal reason 
why it works with us, is the willingness on both sides to play 
the game, and the readiness to give and take, with the result 
that the Government of our country is largely based on com- 
promise. Experience has taught us that it is generally best 
to leave well alone, for as the French saying is: ** Le mieux 
est Pennemi du bien.’ These are the broad principles which 
are generally accepted by all those who believe in Parlia- 
mentary Government and they are those set out by “* Conser- 
vative ” in your columns. 

T agree that we Conservatives believe that new circumstances 
and altered conditions must be dealt with; this must be done 
gradually and progressively, but not too drastically, and the 
methods employed to deal with them must be based on the 
experience of the past. Any new legislation that may be 
needed must be so conceived as to benefit the country and its 
people as a whole, and must not be merely in the interests of 
one section or one class. 

It is our duty to preserve the freedom of thought and 
action of our people, to gain which our ancestors made such 
great sacrifices of blood and treasure. It is because under the 
existing law the freedom of thought and action of the people 
was being tampered with that the Trade Unions Bill was 
brought in. 
trade unions in trade disputes, or the redress of evils and the 
benefits that these can confer cn their members. It will, 
however, stop the attempt which was being made by a few 
leaders of the Trade Union Congress to spend the moneys 
contributed by the members for ether purposes on an attempt 
to replace Parliamentary and constitutional government by an 
arbitrary body, representing but one section of the electorate. 
It will secure that the contributions paid in by the workers 
shall be available to benefit the subscribers and be used for 
the purpose for which they were originally intended. It 
will prevent 2 workman and his family being terrorized and the 
breadwinner being compelled to join a strike in which he does 
not believe and which he does not desire. 

All those who, like myself, have closely followed the Trade 
Unions Bill in the House of Commons, and who believe in 
the progressive policy of Conservatism, are convinced of the 
need of this Bill. It deprives the worker of none of the 
benefits which trade unions can and do confer on him, but at 
the same time it prevents him from being exploited. It is the 
experience gained from the General Strike and the entirely 
unnecessary and calamitous coal strike which demonstrated 
With the general principles of Con- 
[ am in 


the need of legislation. 
servative pelicy as set forth by ** Conservative ” 
general agreement, but his final conclusion as to the Trade 
Unions Bill seems to me entirely illogical, and indeed it is the 
very application of the principles which he enumerates which 
brought the Billinto being I am, Sir, &e., 

A CONSERVATIVE M.P. 


*A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE” 
{To the Editor of the Srprcravor.| 
Sir, There are only two kinds of colfee beans known to 
English commerce : (1) Coffea arabica, which is aromatic, and 
(2) Coffea rabusia, which has a very fine appearance but no 
aroma whatsoever, and is imported from rubber plantations for 
adulterant purposes : it costs Gd. a pound, and is very dear 
at the price—to the connoisseur-consumer. 

Arabica may come from Mysore, Brazil, Costa Rica, Kenya, 
Jamaica or a dozen other places. Its flavour varies slightly 
according to its source of origin. De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. The Jamaican is the dearest and possibly the best : 
very little of it is grown: it is worth 2s. a pound wholesale, 
in the green berry, or less, according to the size of the beans. 
Some connoisseurs think that the smallest and cheapest grade 
is the best to buy— more aroma for your money ; but the 
middle or largest grades are easier to roast uniformly. ‘ Pea- 
berry ” coffee is simply an abortion. 

The point is that, to be good, arabica must be grown at 
about 3,500 feet— as it is grown in the Blue Mountains of 


Jamaica. Below 2,000 feet it is little better than robusta. 
Having bought it, you should keep your green beans for at 
least 2 year to dry thoroughly ; 


they always arrive in England 


It in no way weakens the legitimate power of 


damp from the barbecues and the sea voyage. You can't 
roast a wet bean; you merely cook it as you cook the dottle 
in your pipe. New season coffee improves five cent. per month 
for twelve months, just as sardines improve with keeping for 
a couple of years. It is a scientifically proved fact that by 
keeping the beans you increase the store of aroma in their 
constituent cells. It can be bought in barrels or bags of about 
120-200 pounds. Two friends buying and splitting a barrel will 
obviously have a year’s supply of two pounds a week and 
save money appreciably by paying little more than half the 
retail price. 

Roasting: This is a very delicate and vital part of the 
business. Don't over-roast. If you do, you will lose all the 
fine flavour and make it bitter. Frenchmen and Spaniards 
always roast it until black and “ sweaty ”’—to make it go 
further. That is why “ coffee” spells ** poison” in those 
hyper-thrifty and unenlightened countries. English people 
still think ** French Coffee ” is a term of eulogy. It is really 
the exact opposite. Coffee should only be roasted till it 
cracks : when ground, it should be a chestnut brown. not so 
dark as chocolate. As for adding chicory— leave that to 
criminals, 

Grind it about half as fine as toothpowder. Any good 
grocer will roast and grind your beans for 3d. a pound in lots 
of two pounds at atime. It is as well to see it done and see that 
you get your own back unless you have a grocer whom you 
‘an trust. If you are particular, you will learn to roast it 
yourself, twice a week at least, and grind what you are going 
to use every day. A small gas-roaster is quite cheap and easy 
to install. Remember that ground coffee soon dissipates its 
aroma. To keep it for days in a paper bag is about as wise as 
keeping cigars or tea in the same way on the kitchen mantel- 
piece. 

Now for the making and the vital secret. The ideal. you 
will admit, is to have it taste as it smells, when perfectly 
roasted and ground in the tin. This is as ludicrously easy and 
incredible as ** washing in Jordan.” Take a common French 
two-decker cafetiére made of copper, aluminium or tin. The 
enthusiast will have one of copper, electro-plated inside. Put 
in plenty of ground coffee on the dividing sieve. (** Plenty ” 
means a heaped tablespoonful for each large cup that your 
cafetiére will hold.) Damp this with a drop of cold water ; 
press and ram it tightly down ; and then /ill the top compartment 
full to the brim with cold water. Let it drip through : it should 
take 20-25 minutes at the outside. Then remove the grounds 
and the top compartment holding them and merely heat 
(don't boil) as much of the resultant liquid as you want for 
immediate use to the hottest temperature the human mouth 
will stand. You can heat some of the brew for breakfast 5 
some for after lunch; some for after dinner. It keeps per- 
fectly good in the cold liquid for twelve hours; but it dete- 
riorates if kept longer, as Eau de Cologne does, if left un- 
corked. 

Once boiled it is spoiled ; for the aroma depends on a very 
volatile essential oil. That is why you should fling any 
** machine ” of the American ** Cona ~ type into the dust-bin, 
hastily. Coffee will not stand being distilled like Stockholm 
Tar. The Americans drink more ceffee and make it more 
villainously than any nation in the world. 

Drink it as hot as you can—with sugar if you like : 
black or with a little thick cream. Coffee made thus is nectar - 
it is also powcrless to keep you awake at night, for the cold 
water leaves the dangerous element unextracted. You will 
find it greet the palate with a soft caress; not with a per- 
cussive blow, as even the best restaurant coffee does. And th« 
exquisite flavour will hang on the tongue for a good half-hour. 

Readers who do not know this way of making coffee will 
think the whole of the above is a subtle and silly jest. It 
isn’t. You just try it once, and you will never use any other 
method. It is an old Dutch secret, carried by the Dutch to 
the Cape and thence to Jamaica by Miss Knollys. She 
taught it to a negress cook, Mrs. Quin, who made the coffee 
at the Jamaican stall at Wembley, for which people queued 
up all day long. And, thank Heaven, Miss Knollys also 
taught it to me, which made a voyage to Jamaica really worth 


a 


cither 


while. 

After all, it is only common sense; even an English cook 
knows better than to put an “ essence ~ into a jelly and then 
let it boil, You ean choose between having the aroma of 
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your coffee disseminated about the house or having it in vour 
cup. And you will agree (if you are a real coffee-lover) that 
this priceless revelation alone should induce anyone to 
subscribe to the Spectator for at least ten years in advance.— 
Jam, Sir, &c., A. G. GRENFELL. 
THE LAST QUARTETS: A LETTER 
YUNNANFU 
[To the Editor of the Spectatror.] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of March 19th, which recently has 
come to hand, there is a letter on the subject of Beethoven's 
Last Quartets. Writing very much a layman, I am in com- 
plete agreement with your correspondent who asserts that 
the Last Quartets need no excuse. Js an excuse needed for 
Westminster Abbey or for Hamlet or the Edinburgh Review ? 
The people whose tastes are satisfied by the sensational 
Press would not appreciate the gift of a copy of the Spectator, 
and therefore those who expect from musie only the shallow 
enjoyment which is derived from the perception of pleasing 
melodies are likely to pass over such works as the Last Quartets. 
These quartets are much more than mere musical rounds and 
are, indeed, a priceless gift to humanity. 

It has always seemed to me that music is a higher medium 
to express the greater problems that stir mankind than the 
ordinary channels of thought involving language, and so the 
laboured efforts which are sometimes made to describe in 
words, line by line, the meaning of a musical composition, 
are usually unconvincing if not nauseating. In lieu of 
Euclidean argument reaching its conclusion after many 
stages, music, by a noble intuition, apprehends the same 
truth without these stages. As an illustration, the Quartet 
in © sharp minor, Op. 131, seems to the writer to deal with 
the same problem which is found in wonderful prose as the 
book of Job. Becthoven was acquainted at first hand—like 
many a one since—with the problem of suffering, and in 
this work we may find inspiration and can feel that this great 
mind felt that there was a solution though it is but hinted 
atin the final movement of this quartet. The three impatient 
chords with which the movement ends are. characteristic. 
To those who feel that such musie is too “ high brow” for 
them I would suggest that they make the experiment, if a 
gramophone is available, and go through this quartet once 
a night for at least six nights. We are not all born with the 
capacity of Schubert, who, it is said, was so overcome with 
emotion when he heard this quartet for the first time, that 
he had to be assisted from the room, but those who refuse 
to be disappointed, although they think they are unable to 
get the meaning at first, will find a new world opening to 
them as a reward for their perseverance. 

I have recently returned from a visit to a patient involving 
a journey of nine days through the wonderful mountainous 
scenery of northern Yunnan. Travelling alone except for 
escort and bearers, I often found the theme of the Quartet 
in C minor, Op. 132, take the place of the more customary 
reflections that the high hills inspire. This theme is the 
long movement in the Lydian mode which Beethoven himsclf 
described as “‘a Thanksgiving to God for recovery from a 
painful illness.” One feels humbled at the manner in which 
the General Thanksgiving is sometimes hurriedly gone through 
in our churches when one listens to this noble hymn with its 
unhurried and reverent spirit of gratitude. To some it may 
be that many hearings will be necessary ere the receptive 
mechanism of their minds becomes used to the idiom.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. J. Watson, 

C. M. S. Wospiial, Yunnanfu, China. 


FROM 


A “ REFORMED ” PUBLIC-HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sin,—From time to time articles and letters have appeared 
in your columns dealing with the companies formed for the 
promotion of reformed public-houses. The last time I was 
in England I stayed for some days, in a Midland city, at a 
hotel owned by one of the largest of these companies. The 
hotel was comfortable and well managed, but adjoining it was 
the public bar, which one had to pass when proceeding to and 
from the main part of the city. 

It was crowded every evening with men and women, who 
were all drinking, and for whom little facility seemed to 


be provided for doing anything else. The hotel proper did 

not communicate directly with the bar, but the window of 

my room happened to open on to the roof of the bar, and 

through the skylight of the latter rose such an atmosphere of 

uproarious conviviality and alcohol as to suggest anything 

but reformation.—I am, Sir, &c., C. G. E. 
India, 


ANOSARFADA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
Sin,—Mr. Frank's emendation of Sir W. Beach Thomas's story 
calls for the companion story also current in the days of 
my youth. This was a bill sent in for stable requisites :-— 


J 5. d. 
4 tin pails .. ee , 4 0 
2 wood do. ee 2 0 
2 wooden do. ee ‘ 2 0 

2 0 


Presumably those that “ wooden do” were returned.—I am, 
Sir, &e., NorMAN D. WALKER. 
3 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraronr.] 
Sir,—Somewhere about 1907 I read the Duke of Argyul’s 
Passages from the Past, and copied down the following : 


B.. Gs 
Osafada oe os a se 10 6 
Atakinonimome ., ie os re 2 6 
13 0 


A few years ago a young lady was reading my note book and 
remarked, ** You have got this wrong. The following is the 
version my father had when he was at Oxford in the sixties” : 


- & 
Trovanosansha .. bh és ee 10 6 
Afortheos ee eo ee ee 1 0 
Atakinonimome .. aie pid ee 2 6 
lt O 


—I am, Sir, &ce., B. 
Hameringham Rectory, Horncastle. 


Brice-SMITH. 


TO SAVE THE GOLDEN VALLEY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 
Sir,—-May we ask you to help us to remove the unfortunate 
impression which has got into circulation that the Golden 
Valley at Hindhead is already saved? This can only become 
a reality if further subscriptions come into the Fund. The 
Golden Valley is one of the chief beauties of the famous 
Hindhead district. The wide sweep at the corner where the 
main roads Jead into Hindhead from the Farnham and 
Winchester districts suddenly opens as a glorious prospect to 
the visitor to Hindhead. The valley, wooded with pine, birch, 
and hawthorn and golden with gorse and broom, presents 
a beautiful and intriguing foreground with its winding paths 
and overlapping curves. Thus framed rise the distant vistas 
of the hills of the South Downs. About £4,750 has already 
been collected almost entirely from local sources, but my 
Committee feels that the saving of the property from the hands 
of the small builder and its acquisition by the National Trust 
is indeed a national affair to which the general public may 
well be asked to contribute. It is not merely of local concern 
that the valley should be saved, and we appeal to your readers 
who are interested to contribute to the Fund, sending their 
subscriptions direct to the National Trust, 7, Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) N. Grant ALLEN, 
Hon. Secretary, Golden Valley Fund. 
Little Croft, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THE NIGHTINGALE IN IRELAND 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your critique of “six poets” in the Spectator of 
June 25th, Katharine Tynan’s poetry is referred to and a 
verse given as an example of it. On reading this I am moved 
to ask where the nightingale may be heard in Ireland. Miss 
Tynan says that the nightingale is “ never still,’ that ‘* her 
heart keeps sentry over flocks and pastures on an Irish hill.” 
Where may that hill be found? And by the way, does the 
hen nightingale sing ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. 
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This Week’s Books 


We have already called attention to the remarkable series 
of business books which Mr. Herbert N. Casson is publishing. 
Only a few of our readers, perhaps, will be interested in 
Printed Salesmanship, but those who do read it will find it 
wise and witty. Mr. Casson is American in his brevity and 
buoyancy of style, but thoroughly English in every other way. 
He tells us that the art of forcing sales has been carried too 
far, and that there is a reaction against the trained salesman 
who is so clever that he can “ sell sand to a man in the Sahara.” 
This is true. Good selling means that both the seller and the 
buyer make a profit. In England there is too often, alas! 
small profit on either side. We are a trading nation, but 
our merchandizing methods have fallen behind those of 
other nations. It is past high time to remedy the suicidal 
ineptitude of those who believe that we can still sell to the 
world as we did at the beginning of the industrial era. 
Mr. Casson shows how. 
* * * * 

“Half the battle of making money with poultry,” says 
Mr. E. T. Brown in his “ How to do it ” Poultry Book (Pearson, 
6s.) “is beginning with first-class birds and housing them 
right.” Full details as to the cost of starting a poultry farm, 
housing, feeding, hatching by broody hens, and the manage- 
ment of turkeys and geese are given, and the whole is illus- 
trated with excellent photographs. Mr. Brown is thoroughly 
practical and has written a book that every poultry owner 
should possess. 


” 


* * * * 


All that can possibly be said for and against the New Use has 
been now urged in the National Assembly. The Bishop of 
London’s s“idress to his Diocesan Conference (The New 
Prayer Book, Nisbet, 6d.) is marked by an appreciative 
summary of Evangelical objections. His experience of two 
uses in the Church of Scotland, intended to be reassuring, does 
not, however, carry us very far. For one thing, that Church 
is a small body, and much more of one way of thinking than 
the English Church. For another, the Bishop seems to take 
for granted that English churches will provide copies of the 
New Book for worshippers who come provided only with the 
Old. But will they? In any case, we rather fear there will 
be practical difficulties, financial and otherwise, to be faced 
by parish priests when they mect their Parochial Councils. 
The Bishop pleads with Anglo-Catholics for loyal obedience, 
emphasizes—with regard to the Epiklesis—that the whole 
Prayer is the Prayer of Consecration, and italicizes the 
intention for the London Diocese of “‘ not standing outside 
the rules laid down for the whole Church.” The address 
makes for peace and order in a very marked manner, and we 
trust it ensured a sense of confidence from the Conference 
towards their Diocesan. 

* * * * 

Those of us who love sport and Nature are well catered for 
nowadays: journals are published for our delectation ; the 
Keartons and all their attendant school photograph for us ; 
a great newspaper is given up wholly to our delight; men 
like J. G. Millais, distinguished alike for their charm of 
writing, their work in the field and artistry of drawing, 
produce sumptuous books for us; and now here are Mr. 
Lionel Edwards and Mr. H. F. Wallace in Hunting and 
Stalking the Deer (Longmans, 63s.) giving us all their skill 
of pencil and their lifelong knowledge of the deer. The 
follower of stag-hounds on Exmoor and elsewhere, the stalker 
of the “ muckle hart” (who will find here every kind of 
experience that will be useful to him), and he who has watched 
the delicate grace and loveliness of that fairy of the woods, 
the roe, should never be satisfied till this book is added to 
their libraries. 

o * % * 

That a new edition of Table Talk should issue under the 
auspices of the Selden Society is as it should be, and that it 
should be based on a hitherto uncollated manuscript (belonging 
to Lincoln’s Inn) is better still. The result as edited by 
Sir Frederick Pollock (Quaritch, 7s. 6d.) is a more exact 
version than any even in the British Museum. By 
permission of the Dictionary of National Biography there 


is added a life of Selden by the late Sir Edward Fry. 
“Except Bacon’s Essays,’’ wrote Mr. Herber, Paul, ‘‘ there 
is hardly so rich a treasure-house of worldly wisdom in the 
English language as Selden’s Table Talk,” and it is a delight 
to have this beautifully got-up volume to help us rummage 
through the treasury. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Hornibrook’s Whelemeal (Heinemann, 1s. 6d.) con- 
tains pronouncements from eminent doctors on the subject 
of wholemeal bread and some excellent recipes. Whether 
or not, as Sir Arbuthnot Lane says, “‘ white bread is the curse 
of the day,” the fact remains that the consumption of bread 
of any kind is decreasing in England. Diet is a matter on 
which doctors disagree, and that is a good thing, for in the 
clash of opinion the layman can learn much. 

* * * * 

When the Empire Marketing Board was set up a year 
ago and endowed with an income of a million pounds so 
that it might “further the marketing of Empire produce 
in this country,” it was widely believed—and feared by 
many—that the whole amount would be spent in adver- 
tising. The Board’s first report, which can be had post free 
on application to 2 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, S.W. 1, 
shows that it was misjudged. Publicity for Empire goods 
is desirable. But the Board has set out first of all to enlarge 
the supply of Empire produce and to improve its quality. 
Therefore it is spending large sums on scientific research into, 
for example, the effects of cold storage, the deficiency of 
mineral salts in certain pasture-lands and the improvement 
of the keeping quality of fruit. Further, it is inquiring into 
trade methods and trying to modernize them, especially in 
regard to fruit and dairy produce, where there is much waste: 
Publicity through newspapers, posters, lectures, competitions 
and exhibitions is the last stage in the process by which the 
Board will ultimately benefit every producer throughout the 
Empire and every consumer here. 

* * * * 

In our review of Mood Without Measure (Faber and Gwyer) 
by Mr. Richard Church, appearing in our last issue, the price 
was given as 3s. 6d. in error for 2s. 6d. 





General Knowledge Competition 


TneE prize of one guinea which the Editor offers weekly 
for the best thirteen General Knowledge Questions (with 
answers) is awarded to Miss Pearce, for the following :— 


What Do You Know of The League ? 


1. How many Member States are there ? 

2. What are the official languages of the League ? 

3. Where is the Permanent Court of International Justice 
established 2? Wheat English judge sits on it ? 

4. What does the Covenant of the League call “ a sacred trust 
of civilization ?” 

5. In what connexion does the phrase “ friendly right” occur 
in the Covenant ? Name an instance when Great Britain exercised 
that right. 

6. On what oecasion did a Government instruct its own army 
“* Make only slight resistance,” explaining that the League was 
expected to stop the war? in 

7. On what occasion did a great orator greet the representatives 
of an ex-enemy nation with the words ** Our peoples . . . in point 
of virility, in point of heroism, have nothing more they can display. 
Turn history's pages. Each has known how to show its heroisin 
on the field of battle ... Henceforward they can seek other 
victories on other fields.” 

8. With what depertment of the League’s work are the following 
associated: (a) M. Rappard; (6) Dame Rachel Crowdy ; (c) Sir 
Eric Drummond ; (d) Dr. Nensen; («) M. Albert Thomas ? 

9. Whero has the League established an Inte lligence Bureau for 
Health, in the East ? 

10. What area is ruled by an International Commission, under 
the League ? 

11. Who was the first woman to speak both in her own country’s 
Parliament and in the Assembly of the League ? 6 

12, What woman has twice represented England as sub-delegate ? 

13. What three documents pledge us to a limitation and reduction 
of armaments ? 


Answers will be found on page 112, 
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A Reading of Reality 


The Creator Spirit. A Survey of Christian Doctrine in the 


light of Biology, Psychology and Mysticism. By Charles E. 
Raven, D.D. (Martin Hopkinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Dr. RAVEN speaks on page 78 of this remarkable book of ** the 
profound religious conviction which demands a monistic inter- 
pretation of the universe.” That sentence inevitably brings 
io mind another utterance, not unlike in form but exactly 
opposite in meaning, by one of the most deeply spiritual of 
modern theologians. In his preface to the last edition of Te 
Dlystical Element of Religion, Baron von Hiigel stated his con- 
viction that “ religion has no subtler, and yet also no deadlier 
enemy in the region of the mind, than every and all Monism ~ 
and this because Monism must tend to obliterate that sense of 
the “ otherness ~ and distinctness of God, which he held to be 
the touchstone of all true religion. How then are we to explain 
this apparently fundamental conflict in the outlook of two 
profoundly religious minds ; each secking only for truth, and 
each fully conversant with the wide range of material brought 
junto the theological arena by modern thought 7 
‘To some extent the contradiction is to be accounted for 
by the fact that whilst for von Hiigel’s intensely metaphysical 
soul religion was mainly the thirst for Ultimates, it is for Dr. 
Raven's scientific temperament very largely concerned with 
the spiritual explanation of contingents. And this spiritual 
explanation of contingents, the discovery of the Creative 
Spirit of God in and through those fragments of His works 
which human beings can perceive, is perhaps best achieved by 
the use of such a diagram as is given to us by a limited monism. 
This does not impair the view that such a monism leaves un- 
touched the vast reaches of the Supernatural ; and that any 
attempt forcibly to extend its boundary, any refusal to leave 
room for a Reality which transcends all these simplifying 
efforts of our limited minds, will damage and not help the 
cause of true religion. Dr. Raven, when he comes to discuss 
‘the spirit and mysticism,” finds himself compelled to acknow- 
ledye this--an interesting and indirect testimony to the 


inability of monism to express the full content of the religious 


consciousness, ~* The Eternal is not our nurse, nor our mother 
only. fe is God, Life, Light and Love. In commu- 


nion with Him * who is and was and is to come “ we apprehend 
then and there the timeless infinity of reality.” Ilence, though 
what we have here is mainly a philosophy—and indeed a 
theology--of Becoming, it is a Becoming which takes place 
within the landscape of Eternity. Surely the most convinced 
transcendentalist need ask no more. And the great merit and 
value of Dr. Raven's book is, that he is able to link this expe- 
rience of ultimates with a view of the universe which the 
biologist and the psychologist can accept: and produce a 
Christocentric philosophy of the world in full harmony with 
the findings of modern science. He reminds us with force 
of a truth which piety too easily forgets: that the God of 
grace must be the God of nature too. In spite of many dis- 
concerting details, creation, inspiration and incarnation do 
und must reveal (though at very different levels) the tranquil 
vperations of the same perpetual Providence. 

Probably the most important section of this book will be 


The Truth 


Mother India. By Katherine Mayo. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. €d.) 
Fortunare.y for the progress of the world, the under-dog 
usually finds a friend. He has never had a stouter champion 
than Miss Mayo. Several years ago, when the government 
of the Philippines by the United States was threatening to 
hecome a shuttlecock between Democrat and Republican, 
Miss Mavo went out to see things for herself and to tell America 
what she saw. This she did in that remarkable book, The 
Isles of Fear. She found the key to all the trouble in the 
under-dog—the oppressed cultivator of the soil- whom 
American opinion was forgetting while it listened to the 
esurient and highfalutin Filipino. In the equally striking 
book now published, she has done the same thing for India, 
gieatly daring, yet with insight and with a wealth of human 
sympathy. The secret of the whole Indian problem, she 


found to be the chapter on ‘ Mechanism, Vitalis and 
Emergence”; for here there is propounded a theory of evolu- 
tion which includes spiritual values, and can be harmonized 
with the outlook of Christian theism. It is based upon the 
theory of spiritual and physical concomitance which was first 
developed by Professor Lloyd Morgan in his Gifford lectures, 
and is now applied to the purposes of apologetic. This means 
in practice that the same series of facts can be explained (a) 
physically, (b) psychically, and (¢) spiritually. We can trace 
in them the emergence of life, of mind, and of spirit. Hence 
the development and meaning of humanity, the peculiarities 
of human conduct, may be regarded. and truly regarded, from 
each of these points of view. As we find rational behaviour 
emerging from within instinctive behaviour, so we find 
spiritual life emerging from within physical life ; 


not simply 
running parallel with it. 


This principle of emergence Dr. 
Raven holds to be characteristic of the whoie cosmic process ; 
and to indicate, from the human point of view, the way in 
which the Creator Spirit works. At each successive level of 
creation, the existent material combines to produce not merels 
a predictable compound, but the conditions required for the 
emergence of an unpredictable novelty. Life. mind and 
spirit are such emergent novelties—wholly new levels of 
creation, each prepared by that which went before. And side 
by side with the physical and mental stories of emergence 
must go, for the theist, the story of the graded manifestation 
of Spirit in and through these Its works. Thus the religious 
mind will develop its apprehensions, enrich its conceptions, of 
Deity, perpetually discovering in fresh modes the ever 
present energy of God,” and learning communion with Him 
“through the universal sacrament of His works.” 

Beginning his survey with a discussion of the theology of 
the Spirit, and passing on to consider the evidences of Its 
presence in Nature—-chapters full of fascinating illustrative 
details, which remind us that Dr. Raven is a biologist as well 
as a divine—we arrive in the section on psychology at the clon 
of his argument. This is, that the tendency of the whole 
creative process is to produce * functioning entities “—indi- 
viduals, or, in its higher and highest ranges, true personalities 

who are in a measure creative in their turn. This conclusion 
has certain aflinities with that of General Smuts. in ** Holisimn 
and Evolution.” but here is made to serve a definitely religious 
end. Where the human mind apprehends, and responds to, 
the Divine Spirit, a wholly new level of emergence is scen tu 
be reached, and man’s evolution receives its crown : 


* God is now a recognized factor in environment ; individualit 





which has been enlarged at each level, now reaches its highest 
growth in personality, in that surrender of itself to the eternal 
which is at once self-abandonment and self-realization. . . . From 


embryo to saint is man’s Pilgrim's Progress; if we could see it 
whole and complete, we should resolve the antithesis of organism 
and environment, of nature and nurture 
ism, of process and deity.” 


, of freedom and determin- 


Even those who may feel slight doubts about the last pair of 
opposites will hardly deny the beauty, eloquence and spiritual 
value of all that has gone before. 

EVELYN UNpDERIUILL, 


about India 


believes, is the mishandling of the Indian people by them- 
selves and by each other. The under-dog she meets every- 
where, and it is chiefly his tale that she te#s. Her spades are 
spades, and her book will arouse a storm of resentment in 
many quarters in India, all the angrier by reason of the truth 
that lies in it. 

Miss Mayo gives a lucid and accurate description of the new 
constitution and especially of dyarchy—an achievement well 
outside the capacity of most of its recent critics. But the 
political issues of the day are not her immediate concern, 
Her message is that India should look far beyond all questions 
of constitutional change or forms of government, and cultivate, 
as its first and imperative need, a spirit of humanity, of decency, 
self-restraint and mental honesty. This theme she pursucs 
vith ruthless documentation, laying Mr. Gandhi particularly 
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under contribution, in his agonies of remonstrance against 
the weaknesses of his own people. And this is her conclusion : 
“ The only power that can hasten the pace of Indian develop- 
ment towards freedom beyond the pace it is travelling to-day, 
is the power of the men of India, wasting no more time in talk, 
recriminations, and shiftings of blame, but facing and attack- 
ing, with the best resolution they can muster, the task that 
awaits them in their own bodies and souls.” 

As might be expected from such a proem, there is much 
strong meat in the book. From a steady level of outspoken- 
ness, three of its chapters stand out as nothing less than 
appalling :—Chapter V., on the effects of child-marriage 
(“‘ the wife whom I saw, mother at nine and a half, by Caesar- 
ean operation, of a boy weighing one and three-quarter 
pounds’); chapter XX., on the treatment of dumb animals 
(“I recently saw an old cow lying helpless, being consumed 
by maggots which had begun at her hind-quarters. It would 
take them ten days to eat up to her heart and kill her. Till 
then she must lie as she lay”); and chapter XXVI., on 
sanitation (** The river banks ” at Benares ** are dried sewage ; 
the river water is liquid sewage. The faithful millions drink 
and bathe in the one, and spread out their clothes to dry 
upon the other”). The gynaecological chapter (VIII), 
which gives its name to the book, is even more horrible ; and 
the worst of it is that it is true. 

The picture is, of course, highly coloured, the indictment 
too sweeping. There are plenty of Indians, of all classes and 
creeds, who are good to their wives, devoted to their daughters 
and humane to their cattle. But the evils which Miss Mayo 
attacks are widespread and deep-rooted. Until they are 
seriously and actively combated by an enlightened public 
opinion in the country itself, India can hardly hope to take 
the place that she ought to occupy in the family of nations. 
It is in this labour that the continued co-operation of the 
British is indispensable ; and if on that point Miss Mayo can 
convince some of the thoughtless enthusiasts who rant about 
immediate emancipation, she will have rendered valuable 
service. 

MESTON. 


Perfect Gentle Knights of the Air 


Charles Lindbergh. His Life. 
D. Tracey. (Appleton. $2.) 
War Birds. The Diary of an Unknown Aviator. 
Hamilton. 15s.) 
Tue United Press of America are to be congratulated on the 
speed and thoroughness with which they have collected and 
published information concerning that charming boy, Charles 
Lindbergh. The average Englishman has still a wholly false 
conception of the country of which the gallant Colonel is such 
an illustrious son. The fact is, St. Louis has other sons 
besides the be-spectacled, loud-voiced Babbitts whom we 
sometimes imagine are representative types. There is no such 
animal as a representative American, but Lindbergh, quiet, 
unostentatious, greatly daring and with that casual streak in 
his nature which we all admire, is a lithe six foot of fact 
and a better interpreter of his country than a million words 
of fiction or literary appraisal. 

On the night of his great adventure, when he went to the 
** movies,” and returning at midnight told the night porter of the 
Garden City Hotel to call him at 2.15 a.m., he set the keynote of 
his immortaltheme. The Spirit of St. Louis was sign and symbol 
of the spirit of man; her silver-grey wings in the dawnlight 
the oriflamme of our war against time and space and fear. 
Over all the world flashed the story of his start. Nova Scotia 
saw him; Cape Breton; Newfoundland ; then he was alone 
in the grey North Atlantic. A hundred million hearts must 
have quickened when the news came from Queenstown that 
he had been sighted, true as a bee to his line, after that night 
of loneliness and fog. 

Ilis thirty-three hours of flying—alone with his sandwiches 
and bottle of water—have set him in a place apart from all 
the other brave men who have done and dared. He has Viking 
blood in his veins, but more important still, his mother is of 
the stuff heroes are made of. While Lindbergh was in the 


By Dale Van Every and Morris 
(John 


North Atlantic she continued teaching in her Detroit school. 
She asked that no news of the flight should be given her in 
school hours. In the evening she heard that her only son had 


flown the Atlantic. Messages from the President and Royalties 
came from far and near. She felt that they belonged to 
Charlie and not to her. And ‘“* Somebody tell mother ”’ was the 
first request that Lindbergh made that tumultuous night, 
when the crowds of Le Bourget were all but smothering him. 
Both have resolutely shunned publicity as far as possible, 
It is good, therefore, to find such a fine record told with a 
restraint that does honour to American journalism. Everyone 
should read this book. Every boy should have it. Although 
Colonel Lindbergh is not an Englishman, he has a triple claim 
to our regard, for he is a great pilot, a splendid ambassador, 
and a good sportsman. 

I am conscious of making a bold claim when I say 
that War Birds (John Hamilton, 15s.) is one of the best 
books yet written about the War. It is the diary of an anony- 
mous aviator, a jolly American boy, whom we trace through 
his fights and junketings in France, to a terrible August day 
when he knows that he has lost his nerve. Every word rings 
true. Ihave put it on my shelf beside Mr. Bott's .4n Airman’s 
Outings. Colonel Lawrence's masterpiece, Revolt in the 
Desert, is better written than either of these : indeed it stands 
by itself for tense descriptive power and sheer interest—as if 
Shakespeare had kept the diary of Drake ; but War Birds is 
more human. 

The book opens with the author leaving Mineola. He 
makes the following resolutions in his diary: ** I am not going 
to lose my temper any more—TI fight too much. ... I am 
not going to take any unnecessary chances. I want to die 
well. I don’t want to be a hero. Too often they are all clay 
from the feet up, but I want to die as a man should.” Then 
comes almost the only touch of sentiment, written on a 
September night at sea, on his way to death: ** There is a full 
moon to-night and the sea is beautiful. It makes me sad. It 
makes me ache inside for something, I don’t know what. I 
guess it’s a little loving I want. There are twenty nurses 
aboard, but they are all dated up for the rest of the voyage, 
The wind is rising and whining. I shall always carry this 
picture in my mind of the damp decks and masts rearing along 
under the stars. I wish I could soak it all up and keep it. 
God, I'm young, and if I have wonderful memories when I 
get old, I will be happy.” But his memories are for us alone, 
and for history. 


Next we find him at Christ Church, Oxford, in a room with 
three other cadets. Here are his irreverent notes on the 
House :-— 

“* Our barracks are a million years old, I know, because it took 
that long to cool off this temperature. ‘The stone is crumbling away. 
Wolsey and Henry VIII built it or had something to do with it. 
I haven't found out whether they got fired from it or gave money 
to it. Either one makes a man famous. We have champagne for 
our meals at $2.10 a bottle. We get the vintage of 1904. I am full 
of it now and that’s why I can’t write very well. Everyone over here 
is so damn polite. I know now why they think of us as savages. 
This is the most charming country I ever dreamed of. Yesterday 
the old fellow, the Dean of Christ Church, took us all thru the 
church. The architecture over here is Moorish and is the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. I would love to know all the old English 
gentlemen who spent or misspent their youth here at Oxford and 
slept in this very room. I'll bet they love the wasted part of their 
youth best.” 

There was no candy for sale at Oxford except in small lots, 
and no regular barber chairs, but on the whole he seems to 
have liked the place and been liked. Life was not all drinking 
and parties. On January 28th ne took his altitude test 
and on February 9th he flies for the first time in a Sopwith 
Pup-—** Gosh, what a thrill !*’ The following week he flies a 
Spad. Almost every day he notes that some of his friends or 
acquaintances are killed ; he himself grows in favour with the 
air and with the authorities. In the spring he learns that he 
is to join Colonel Bishop’s famous Circus and go to France. 
Somebody lends him and his friends a house in Berkeley 
Square where they have a perfectly marvellous time. “I 
have been spending the last few days with Billie,” he writes. 
*T wish I had met her sooner.’ That was the late Miss 
Carleton. 

And now for France, where our author intends “ to get down 
to real serious work.” Ilere is a comment as true to-day as 
when it was written: 

“If I was running the War the first thing I would do would be to 
get control of the air, no matter what it cost. That's what’s saved 
England all these centuries, control of the seas. The Air Force 
would do the same thing.” 
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From May to the end of August it is a mad and grimly 
merry story of bacchanals and heroes, of superhuman courage 
and amazing orgies. But if any adult reader of either sex 
feels shocked, I can only feel sorry for him or her. The 
drinking in the Flying Corps was regrettable, but so was the 
War. We can forgive much to boys who did things like 
this :— 

“ Mannock is dead, the greatest pilot of the war. 
was worthy of him. Inglis had been doing a lot of fighting but had 
never gotten a Hun. But he tried hard and Mannock told him that 
he would take him out alone and get him a Hun. So just the two 
of them went out late in the afternoon. Mannock picked up a 
two-seater over Estaires and went down after him. Mannock has 
especial method of attacking a two-seater. He takes them from the 
front at an angle and then goes under them if he misses his first 
burst. It is very hard to do but is unquestionably the best method. 
Instead of going under and getting him for himself, he held his fire 
and turned the Hun and held him for Inglis. Inglis got him and they 
started back, but they were low down. Mannock got hit by machine 
gun fire from the ground just like Richthofen and dove right on 
into the ground. Inglis went back and flew right down to the 
ground and saw the wreck and is sure he’s dead.” 


But his death 


A few days later :— 

“T got shot up by a damn two-seater yesterday and then got 
dived on by a couple of ambitious Fokkers. My tail plane looked 
like a Swiss cheese.” 

These stories of air-fighting are Homeric. Perhaps they are 
more, the greatest true stories ever told, for man has done 
nothing in all history of a sustained and reckless gallantry 
to equal the fighting in the skies of France. 

We come to the inescapable and indeed fittingly tragic 
conclusion ;:— 

“ August 17th.—I'm not feeling very well to-day. I fought Huns 


all night in my sleep and after two hours of real fighting to-day I 
feel all washed out.” 


Now the author knows his nerve is failing :— 


“ When I go out to get my plane my feet are like lead 
barely able to drag them after me. But as soon as I take off I am 
allright again. That is, I feel all right, tho’ I know I am too reckless. 
Last week I actually tried to ram a Hun. I was in a tight place 
and it was the only thing I could do. He didn’t have the nerve to 
stand the gaff and turned and I got him. I poured both guns into 
him with fiendish glee and stuck to him, tho’ three of them were on 
my tail.” 


T am just 


The last entry is about Juck. His charms are Billie’s stocking 
over the nose of his engine, the solitary sixpence he had left 
after paving for the fierce midnights and famishing morrows 
of his stay in England, and a piece of his first crash. *‘ They 
seem to take care of me all right, though I am not superstitious.” 
And here the diary ends, for he was shot down when fighting 
twenty miles within the German lines. The Red Cross have 
marked his grave, but his words shall 
* aspire 
When pyramids as men 
Are burnt i’ the funerall fire.” 


F. Y-B. 


The Mind and Face of Bolshevism 


The Mind and Face of Bolshevism. 


By René Filép-Miller. 
(Putnam and Sons. 21s.) 


Ir has been said by a close observer of movements in Great 
Britain that to the wage-earner who is genuinely affected by 
the Russian Revolution Bolshevism has become a religion. 
There is a great deal of truth in that. The present writer has 
talked with men who were unwilling (though probably also 


unable) to argue about Bolshevism but who felt quite 
sincerely that a new light had come into the world. These 


men were ignorant ; but there was no doubt that they had 
been caught up by a passion that lifted them out of themselves. 
It was a case of ecstasy, in the strict Greek sense of a man 
Standing outside himself. They felt somehow that they were 
raised by wings or were walking on air. It is notoriously 
difficult to reason with men in such a frame of mind which is 
both fanatical and fantastic. They seriously believe that they 
have a revelation that has been denied to their benighted 
interlocutor. 

It would be an excellent thing if those who have such 
thoughts—or more strictly, we should say, such feelings— could 
read this book by Herr René Fiilép-Miller. He comes to the 
study of Bolshevism from a new angle. He tells us that it has 
been discussed to the point of tedium as a political institution 


and that the results of the study are barren. We heartily 
agree, for the political claims of the Bolshevists are grotesque. 
They say in effect ** We are the creators of the on!y Communist 
State in the world. Alone we did it. Now we will teach the 
rest of the world, by force if not by persuasion, to follow our 
lead.” How heroic it sounds! But as a matter of simple 
fact there has never been a Communist State in Russia. 
Bolshevism failed from the moment it was born ; it was beaten 
by the peasants. Lenin before his death acknowledged his 
failure. If, therefore, there is something worth study in the 
Soviet system it is not the political side of it. 

The value of Herr Fiil6p-Miller’s book is that he shows us 
precisely the * cultural ideas which are guiding Bolshevism. 
Allowance must be made for the fact that “ cultural,” in our 
sense, is not the exact equivalent of the German Kultur, 
and often when the translators are necessarily unable to use 
any other word it may be a trifle misleading. The aim of 
the Bolshevists—the cultural and spiritual aim, let us say, 
in order to be comprehensive--is to produce a new type of 

man, a man who has freed himself from the control of individu- 
alism and individualistic religion and becomes what the 
author calls a “ collective man.’ It is assumed, evidently, 
that the collective man, living out his life in purely mechan- 
istic conditions, will be a representative of the whole people. 
Unhappily for this theory the idea which has been imposed 
upon the mass (probably upon only a small part of the mass) 
is merely the ideal of a handful of Soviet rulers. Ifthe people, 
as such, ever succeed in reforming Russia they will have 
achieved democracy— which the Sovict Then, 
we admit, the collective man might be the type of the 
nation. But when we are told~-not by Herr Fiilép-Miller, 
of course—that the collective man has already emerged even 
while there is a despotism at Moscow, it is necessary to point 
out that there has been a terrible crash in the logic. 

We are reminded of Mr. Kapek’s fascinating play, called in 
English The Insect Play. Probably Mr. Kapek wrote the 
play as a satire on Nature, but certainly as it was presented 
in London it was in the main a satire on a highly mechanized 
modern State. You saw the physical motions of the labourers 
reduced to the most scientific point of economy. Walking 
to and from their work they marched to the tap of drums 
and to loudly reiterated numbers, ** One, two, three, four!” 
Everything seemed to have been thought out ; 
redundant had been removed. Surely such a_ perfectly 
contrived society could never perish! And then, and then— 
these human creatures. who had the form of busy ants in a 
heap, learnt that a rival human ant-heap had refused to give 

yay in a dispute as to rights of passage over a particular blade 
of grass. And there was war! The perfectly mechanized 
society, which we had watched entranced, with its wonderful 
economy, its drum taps, its shouted numbers, and its over- 
whelming application of science, was swept away, 
annihilated. 

That, though not necessarily in so catastrophic a manner, 
is likely to be the fate of a nation which sets up a God of 
Mechanization. As the peasants defeated Bolshevism so 
will the ** soul-encumbered individual creature’ impede a 
culture which has not anything truly spiritual in it. A 
traveller in Russia once told the present writer that he came 
across a woman who was plodding wearily day after day on 
foot across the steppes in order to attend some religious 
festival. He asked her if she was not lonely. She looked 
surprised at the question and said with perfect simplicity : 
**No; my soul goes with me.’ The Soviet mechanists who 
are, as they believe, evolving the “ collective man” 
really returning to a primitive conception. They are not 
advancing but going back. In an intensely interesting 
passage Herr Fiilép-Miller argues that the reason for this 
is that the Renaissance did not really touch Russia. The 
greater part of Europe rediscovered the idealistic methods of 
the exact sciences, with the art and politics intimately 
connected with them, and thus a new world was created, 
and, above all, a great theory of autonomous personality. 
In contradistinction to this the Bolshevists, confident but only 
partially informed, are trying to deify the mass. The theory 
of the collective man is a slave theory. Herr Fiilép-Miller 
believes, and he is very likely right, that the serf complex of 
the Russian people is appearing in a new form. 

The mass theory necessarily minimizes the importance of 
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personality, yet it is difficult to imagine a revolution in which 
personality has played a greater part than in the Russian 
Revolution. Apparently, the Bolshevist thinkers would get 
over that difficulty by saying that Lenin was an extreme 
type. The phrase “extreme type” is in itself a verbal 
contradiction, but it is only by some such contradiction that 
one can hope to explain the Bolshevist confusion. 

This book shows in detail, with a profusion of most 
interesting photographs, how the mechanistic theory applies 
itself to decorative design, to literature, to monumental art 
which is largely propagandist, to the theatre, to music, and 
to education. At present there is an attempt to exalt 
American methods of mass production, but the Slav evidently 
breaks down hopelessly in the use of methods which, as the 
Americans would say, he does not begin to understand. 

Consider the fantastic outcome of the Bolshevist theory in 
architecture. Stone and wood have been written off as 
bourgeois, and so metal, concrete, and glass have been taking 
their place, and we can only advise our readers to get this 
book and look at the curious photographs of structures of 
iron, glass, and concrete set up to interpret the modern 
soul of Russia. Consider, again, the attempt to interpret the 
industrial soul of Russia by symphonies of factory steam- 
whistles which are organized in some industrial quarters. 
A conductor controls the orchestra from a high roof. It is 
not easy, we are told, to recognize even the “ Internationale ” 
us played by this music. Let us acknowledge, however, 
that although, as some one has said, ** Russia roofed in would 
be Bedlam,” there is genius which often leaves us ashamed. 
If literary genius is now in fetters, there is at least genius in 
decoration, dancing, and dramatic production. 

This is a revealing book which everyone should read. 
But it makes us believe more firmly than ever that Russia 
cannot succeed till the * soul-encumbered individual creature ” 
has tacitly and unknowingly—for that will probably be the 
way of it —disposed of a monstrous theory. 


Some Sparkling Memoirs 


Harold Nicolson. 6d.) 


(Constable. 7s. 


written a most attractive book. He has 
found a form of his own —part fiction, part biography, but 
most of all, autobiography. His nine chapters are each short 
stories, taken from some incident in bis own life, or character 
studies of some acquaintance, twisted just enough so as to pre- 
Nearly all the papers are amusing. The 


Some People. By 


Mr. Niconson has 


serve the decencies. 


least so, in our opinion, is the first, a rather ordinary study of 


a pathetic spinster who chanced to have been his governess. 
A far more amusing chapter, though to an equal extent an 
attack upon “a defeneeless female.” is the last, ** Miriam 
Codd ™ ; she is an American ** behaviourist,” who travels with 
him to Persia. 

But all the other papers are in fact overshadowed by the 
one entitled ** Arketall,” which is the name that Mr. Nicolson 
gives to one of Lord Curzon’s valets. This chapter, besides 
being an extraordinarily amusing account of that gentleman’s 
aberrations from the paths of decorum, is a perfect study 
of the Marquis himself. No more friendly and appreciative 
and yet funnier account of that great personage has ever 


been written. Mr. Nicolson tells us that he was once 
summoned to Lord Curzon’s bedroom in Carlton House 
‘Terrace and gives us his account of the interview. ‘* My 
eyes wandered round the room in mute surprise. They 


returned finally to the figure in the bed. He was no longer 
looking at the documents, he was looking at me. * You are 


observing, he said, *the simple squalor of my bedroom. 


I can assure you, however, that iny wife's apartments are of 


the most unexampled magnificence. And at this his shoulders 
shook with that infectious laughter of his, that rich eighteenth- 
century amusement.” 

We are then told how it came about that the new valet 
Arketall ever came to be engaged. Lord Curzon begins to 
speak of the telephone. ‘A disastrous invention, my dear 
Nicolson, but it has its uses. Thus if I make upon this ivory 


lever a slight pressure to deflect it to the right, a mere exignwm 
clinamen, the whole secrets of my household are revealed to 
This morning, for instanee, when thus 


me. TU overhear. 


switched on (I think that is the correct term) to the universe, 
the bell rang. <A voice said, ‘Is that vou, Alf, and ‘ows it 
feeling this morning? I ‘ad a devil of a time coming in with 
the milk like that... ‘My dear young lady,’ I answered, 
“you are singularly mistaken. You are not speaking to 
Mr. Alfred Horlick, you are speaking to Lord Curzon himself’ 
The noises, I may say, which greeted me from the other end 
indicated that my words had produced an effect which was 
positively blasting. And Horlick, an excellent valet, leaves 
me to-morrow.” 

Arketall was taken to the Lausanne Conference, whither we 
too are transported by Mr. Nicolson’s airy descriptions, 
There, Arketall more and more reveals himself to be, like the 


telephone, a disastrous innovation. Finally he is found 
dancing, inebriated, with the hotel guests, is instantly 


dismissed, and nearly creates a grave diplomatic incident by } 


being suspected, though as it turns out wrongfully, of having 
stolen Lord Curzon’s trousers. It is here that Mr. Nicolson 
reveals to us his profound diplomatic instinct. He is sent for 
by Lord Curzon. *‘ I found him in his dressing-gown. He was 
half-angry and half-amused. ‘That indefinite Arketall,’ he 
said, ‘has stolen my trousers. —* Not all your trousers ?’ 
I asked in some confusion. * Yes, al/ of them, except these. 
Lord Curzon was wearing his evening trousers of the night 
before. I ran for Bill Bentinck and told him to telephone to 
the frontier police: ‘Don't say trousers, I shouted after 
him, * say quelques effets. °” 

The instinct which made Mr. Nicolson, at 
realize that a British plenipotentiary can never be in undignitied 
circumstances should carry him far in his profession. 

The trousers recovered, Mr. Nicolson was duly rewarded. 
* Thank you,” said Lord Curzon, “I shall now complete my 
toilet. There will only be Leeper to dinner to-night, and as 
a reward I shall give you my celebrated imitation of Tennyson 
reciting * Tears, idle tears. ”’’ And then Mr. Nicolson ends 
his best chapter with unquestionably the best passage in his 
book. 


such a Crisis, 


* He kept his promise. It was an amazing performance. We 
expressed our admiration and gratitude. A sudden wave of depres 
sion descended upon Lord Curzon. * Ah, ves,’ he sighed, “Ah, yes 
I know. All that was years ago, when I was young and could sti 
laugh at my elders. But all young men are remorseless. You wi 
go upstairs this evening and chaff me behind my back. You w 
give imitations in after life of the old buffer imitating Tennysor 
And so it continues.’ He sighed deeply. And then he grinne 
* Tam sorry,’ he said,* for Arketall. 1 liked that man.’ ”’ 


We have quoted enough to show Lord Curzon in a new and 
kindly light, and something of the quality of Mr. Nicolson 
sparkling memoirs. 


The Return of the Tragic Muse 


Tristan and Isolt. A John Masetie!d 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 


play in verse. By 


Mr. MASEFIELD’s first-hand experience with his travelling 
theatre has given him great cunning in play-making. It has 
also tended to specialize his skill, for his later plays, and 
especially this new one on an ancient theme, move with 3 
rapidity of scene and action which makes the reader see— 
so evocative is their dramatic rhythm—-the  three-plank 
stage and the versatile members of the travelling troupe 
mouthing and strutting in these old-time tragedies, and the 
moving on to the next town. In the swift scenes of thi 
tragedy we find the barest and most economical action 
together with a clever introduction of fresh, and a sort o! 
world-wide local, incident. While the actual stage-craft i 
all for terseness and bareness, the story of the play is richh 
ornamented with new incident and characters. 

In this power of pruning down, Mr. Masefield shows th 
quality of the real tragic poet-—a quality rarer than wi 
commonly imagine it to be. But in fitting the buskin to the 
exigencies of a travelling stage, he tends to reduce his charae 
ters too much to tragic types, so that they become almios' 
sketchy caricatures of the passions, with every touch 6 
distinguishing personality wrung out of them. He whip 
them up, and plies and tricks them, to suit the demands 0! 
his wonderfully heartbreaking scenes, which by their rapil 
sequence create a sense of almost unbearable pain in_ thi 
The result is that the emotion evoked tends to bh 
listen t 


reader. 
abstraet, or at least gencralized, as when we 
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music. And if Mr. Masefield does not bring off this effect 
successfully, then he is merely sentimental, a fault commoner 
in music than in any of the arts. 

On all the points which I have mentioned, the elaboration 
of incident, the rejection of personality, the virtuoso stage- 
craft, it is very interesting to compare this play with Mr. 
Hardy’s version of the same story. In the latter the tale 
is stripped bare, and the dramatic ingredient is negligible. 
All ornament and element of surprise are reserved for the 
diction and verse in which the play is dressed. The poetry 
is some of Mr. Hardy’s most characteristic ; rugged, harsh 
music, artfully stumbling. Mr. Masefield’s method, however, 
has resulted in the necessity for an empty verse measure, 
coloured only by the emotion of the tale. He purposely 
subdues his blank verse to a humdrum pace, with a drop in the 
musical phrase at the end of each line. The result is curiously 
convincing, for the verse fits the play asa glove fits the hand 
of Queen ‘solt. It breeds an atmosphere of resignation and 
inevitability, and gives a convincing finish to the reader's 
conviction that this further treatment of a threadbare theme 
is well justified. RicHarD CHURCH. 


An Eighteenth Century Footman 


Memoirs of an Eighteenth-Century Footman. Travels by 
John Macdonald (1745-1779). Edited by John Beresford. 
Illustrated. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


In the rainy autumn of 1745, when the Highlands were ablaze 
for Prince Charlie, who was then lying with his victorious 
army in Edinburgh, four little children of gentle Highland 
blood set out on foot from the wild interior of Inverness- 
shire to walk to Edinburgh, where their father, an officer in 
the Prince’s army, was believed to be at the time. They pos- 
sessed 23s. 4d. to do the trip on, and their names and ages 
were—Kitty Macdonald, a girl of fourteen, and her brothers, 
Daniel, seven years of age, John, four and a-half, and Alex- 
ander, a baby of two. Kitty carried the child on her back, 
Daniel carried the bundle, and “I ran alongside of both.” 
“TI” was John, the author of this autobiography (first pub. 
lished in 1790)—this forthright and simply touching human 
document, which the investigations of Mr. Beresford have 
helped to bring again into the light of day. 

The children never saw their father, an extravagant roving 
swashbuckler, again, for he was killed later on at Culloden, 
and dressed in the tartan which betokened their gentle 
lineage, but wholly without friends or money, the orphans 
were thrown on the world. Kitty and the baby brother, 
having had the good fortune to be run over by Lady Murray’s 
coach in the Canongate of Edinburgh, soon found an asylum, 
but David and Jchn were left to live on charity and their little 
wits. After much experience of begging in the streets, a short 
spell with a blind fiddler, and a bitting-in to postilion-riding 
(“I was the littlest postilion in Scotland’) John embarked 
on his career of domestic service as a postilion in the estab- 
lishment of John Hamilton of Bargeny, “ with one shirt in a 
handkerchief which was all I had,” at the age of nine. At 
Bargeny he learned to read, for “I thought that if once I 
could read the Bible, I should not go to hell,” though the 
coachman thought little of his religious tendencies, for he 
“damned me, and said, I disturbed the horses by praying.” 

After having been postilion for six years and having become 
a father in the interval, John learned hairdressing in order to 
qualify as a regular body-servant, and, having always a pretty 
taste in dress himself (his sobriquet was Beau Macdonald), he 
found no difficulty in securing one good place after another. 
His many masters, amongst whom was Colonel Dow, a famous 
Oriental scholar, and ‘* Ossian’? Macpherson, took him all 
over the British Isles, Western Europe, and out to “ John 
Company's ” India, the manners and customs of all of which 
countries he describes with an artless grace but a scrupulous 
regard for the truth, though an angler will perhaps wonder 
when he mentions that one of his masters onee caught “ a dish 
of trout” in East Africa. As a servant he was thoroughly 
honest and generally seemed to be greatly trusted by and 
attached to those whom he served, and Highland gentleman 
though he was—-a cadet of the family of Keppoch—there is 
not a line of unmanly whining in his unique book about. the 
strange reversal of his lot in life. But it was a highly interesting 


life, for he met all sorts of people in the servants’ hall and 
out of it, and he had the curious fortune to stand by the 
death-bed of Sterne: “ I went into the room, and he was just 
a-dying. I waited ten minutes; but in five he said: * Now it 
is come.’ He put up his hand as if to stop a blow, and died in 
@ minute.” 

With the remnants of Scottish Calvinism about him— 
Macdonald did not like playing cards on Sunday, though being 
a gentleman he would take off his hat to an image of the 
Virgin—he was yet, being a good-looking young fellow, very 
distinctly a bit of a Lothario. He does not, however, swagger 
about the fact, though he rather subtly ‘indicates his own 
attractiveness in a phrase: “I went next to a Mr. Campbell, 
who, being newly married, refused me.’ We say good-bye to this 
fascinating footman, whose prose shows him to possess the 
eye of a poet, with heartfelt tharks again to Mr. Beresford for 
having disinterred him, aid we leave him in Berwick Street, 
Soho, with a wife in Toledo in Spain, who writes (August 22nd, 


778): “Pray, my dear John Macdonald, if it be possible, 
come to Toledo. So no more from your loving wife unto 
death, Malilia Macdonald.’ And he did, having first 


popularized the umbrella in London. 


Epigrammati 
pigrammatic Philosophy 
By Gabriel Wells. 
Mr. GaBrieL WELLS is familiar to our readers. His style is 
sensitive, and he has compressed a good deal of wisdom into 
little space. In outlook he is a twentieth-century Emerson, 
contending that ‘‘ nothing is really wasted in a world built 
on the principle of compensation,” and holding as his cardinal 
doctrine a belief in the ‘“* wholeness ” of life. He defines life 
as “existence in the whole, with the whole, and for the 
whole” ; and, commenting upon those who cail it a tragedy, 
he adds: 

“ If Life does prove a tragedy, is it not often because we acted 
as if it were a comedy? Life is neither Tragedy nor Comedy. 
Held in true perspective, Life is a Drama—a composition of con- 
nected acts where the elements of good and evil, of darkness and 


light, zestfully intermingle; a construction where inception and 
termination, as such, have no relevance. Development is all.’ 


Intimations. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wells refuses to worship the modern gods of Having and 
Doing. No such definitions of success are valid for him : 

““ The determining element lies in Being—Attainment. Having 
is Matter, Doing is Force, Being is Energy. In a real and complete 
sense, Success consists in a cumulative alternation between Having 
and Doing, with Being in the ascendant centre.” 
Contemporary fashions in dress are also deplored. Starting 
from the assumption that the rationale of clothes is to conceal 
our animal identity, Mr. Weils says: 

“‘ I fear the modern tendency is in the wrong direction. Moro 

and more the primary object in covering the human bo dy is being 
disregarded, Clothes are little worn nowadays for co pieatinaea, 
with a consequent disorientation. The appeal is directed not to 
the humen in our animal nature, but to the animal in our human 
nature.” 
We do not agree with him here. The object of clothes is to 
keep ourselves warm and the more natural they are the 
better. To believe that the body as God made it needs 
covering for any other reason than our own frailty would 
be an impertinence to make the angels weep. 

A few of Mr. Wells's “ Intimations ’ are too technically 
concerned with American politics to interest the average 
reader on this side. But others contain shrewd observations 
of English life. There is an excellent contrast between Mr. 
Lloyd George and Abraham Lincoln, and the author’s reflec- 
tions on our recent industrial unrest show him to have a real 
intimacy with our problems. But Government, he urges, is, 
after all, merely the surface ripple of deep and hidden tides. 
International and social salvation cannot be engineered, 
** Peace begins at the heart.’ 
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Fiction 

DENIED A COUNTRY. By Herman Bang. (Knopf. 
Ts. 6d.)—To possess a thing is not always to appreciate it, and 
the truest patriot may be the outcast, who, denied an actual 
country, desires one the more. This is the underlying theme 
of this novel by the great Danish writer who died in 1912. 
Bang, the translators tell us, led a roving life, and some of 
his own unsatisfied yearnings would seem to have inspired 
his story. The hero, Jcin Ujhazy, belongs to a family that 
has lived for centuries on an independent island in the Danube. 
His mother is Danish and he feels the call of Denmark in his 
blood. He goes there, after spending some time in Paris 
and Vienna, but is disillusioned by the pettiness of the people. 
His comparative failure as a musician and a hopeless love 
affair complete his misery. As a criticism or caricature of 
modern Denmark the tale is bitter and probably unbalanced. 
But there is no denying the brilliance of the dialogue, through 
which a large number of characters of various nationalities 
are made to reveal themselves. 


SARDONIC TALES. By Villiers de L’Isle-Adam. (Knopf- 
%s. 6d.)—This volume of short stories, which Mr. Arthur 
Symons has described as possessing “‘ every classic quality 
of the French conie, together with many of the qualities of 
{dgar Allen Poe and Ernst Hoffman,” was first published in 
France in 1883. It is now translated by Mr. Hamish Miles 
and appears in the “ Blue Jade Library.” The tales are 
characteristically French and clever. Stark directness of 
observation is combined with fertility and originality of 
imagination, now lively, now macabre; and the foibles of 
humanity are exposed with rapier-like irony. A_ typical 
story is that which describes how two sisters, unselfish in their 
desire to keep their aged parents in comfort, become prosti- 
tutes, and how the younger of them then violates her singleness 
of purpose by developing for one of her clients a genuine and 
unremunerative passion! Thus the author loves to turn 
conventional values upside down. But, though he is among 
the so-called “ realists ” for whom the thorn is the truest part 
of the rose, humour and an underlying sympathy save him 
from mere nastiness. 


OFLAHERTY THE GREAT. By John Cournos. 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d.)—This remarkable novel seems to have 
been suggested by the well-known story about Leonardo da 
Vinci, that a “ model’? who came to sit to him for Judas Iscariot 
turned out to be the same man who some years previously 
had been chosen to represent Christ. Mr. Cournos argues 
that there is something of Christ and of Judas in us all, and 
that in most characters a precarious balance is maintained 
between the divine and the devilish. We are introduced to 
a triumvirate of young men—two poets and a sculptor. One 
poet sits to the sculptor as Lucifer, while the other is modelled 
as a “Saint.” But, through the subtle interactions of the 
three personalities, Lucifer is transformed into a dreamy 
ascetic ; the “ Saint,’ who is brought into contact with a 
scheming and voluptuous woman, lapses into violence ; 
while the sculptor, who at first is the detached and cynical 
observer of life, ends by becoming the most truly, because most 
practically, religious. The actual characters and situations 
of the book are exaggerated; yet it is an essentially true 
reflection of life that we are given. Mr. Cournos is a thinker 
as well as a fine literary artist, and his story is not only absorb- 
ing both as narrative and dialogue; it also glows with the 
inner light of vision. 


PEACOCKS. By Vennette Herron. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net.)}—Here are seven admirable stories of Java, some of 
which have already appeared in the Cornhill Magazine. 
Where all are good it is difficult to choose the best, but 
perhaps “ Gamelan,” the story of the showman of the 
marionettes, is the most striking. It certainly gives a great 
insight into the native point of view. Rawi himself, the son 
and successor of old Amat, the original showman, is a strangely 
attractive figure, and his choice of a golden kris to wear at his 
back, the sign of a warrior and prince, as a reward for his 
successful performance before the Sultan has something of 
the heroic. ** When the Little God Laughed ” is also attractive, 
but—though it is difficult to say so of any story of the Kast— 
it rather tries the credulity of the reader. Incidentally, 
the book gives an admirable picture of the justice and kindliness 
of Dutch rule in Java. 


THE HEROINE. By Eaton Stannard Barrett. (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. net.)—To people who do not like 
satire Mr. Sadleir’s introduction to The Heroine,a novel of 1815, 
may seem the best part of the volume. The main story 
is a satire on the novels of 1815 and will be enjoyed by those 
who are conversant with the works of the authors of that 
day. One feels the extraordinary superiority of Jane Austen 
to her contemporaries. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW. By F. A. M. Webster. (Selwyn 


and Blount. 7s. 6d. net.)—A long and well-sustained story 
of an attempted rising of the black races of the earth against 


the white. This is ultimately frustrated by three men, one 
of whom relates the tale. The book would have been less 
reminiscent of certain of its forerunners if one of the three 
adventurers had not been a South African, named Peter 
Pirow. Lovers of thrills will be taken half over the world 
in this story, and in every locality their blood will run cold, 


HULA. By Armine von Tempski. (John Murray. 7s. 6d, 
net.)—The most interesting thing about this romance of 
Hawaii is that the author succeeds in imparting a feeling of 
the South Sea Islands into this otherwise not very original 
comedy of intrigue. 


LOST KINNELLAN. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie, 
(Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—There is a delicate charm about 
the opening of this story of a man mismated, which is not 
improved by the extremely melodramatic final section, 
Miss Mure Mackenzie's talent lies in the vivid presentment of 
the wild coast scenery of astern Scotland and in the descrip- 
tive passages, which make one almost feel and taste the salt 
sea foam borne on the gusts of the north wind. ‘The characters, 
too, are life-like and well contrasted. ‘The old crippled laird, 
** Kinnellan,”’ with his son Gilbert Keith, who has made a dull 
and conventional marriage, are real people, as is the unfor- 
tunate, but good-natured, Bertha, Gilbert’s wife, whose 
only fault is not to fit her surroundings. Naturally, when 
Anne Ogilvie, the ward of Kinnellan, arrives with convent- 
bred fineness and intuitive sympathy, Gilbert falls a victim 
to her charm. The last chapters, however, take on an air of 
unreality. The book would be a really good piece of work 
were it not for a jerk, which seems to divide it into two in- 
harmonious sections. Incidentally the curious in matters 
of criminal law may here conveniently study the differences 
between English and Scotch procedure. 


THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE. By Gertrude Atherton, 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—The historic novel is always 
with us, but Miss Gertrude Atherton in her heroic tale of 
ancient Greece boldly throws over all archaic models. Yet 
it is diflicult to feel that the story lives or that the characters, 
most of whom are weighed down by the posthumous burden 
of immortal fame, have any of the qualities of their prototypes, 
excepting their names. Pericles, Aspasia, Socrates, Pheidias, 
Sophocles move and talk like shades in the Elysian fields, 
As a study of the conditions of domestic life in the Golden 
Age of Athens the book is more successful however, and will 
make the reader, according to sex, regretful or thankful that 
so many centuries separate the civilization of to-day from 
that which distinguished that cra. Is there not a story of 
Renan who, when told that the Greeks were mere mimics 
and had borrowed their art from their predecessors in the 
ancient world, remarked, *“ True, they invented nothing— 
seulement le beau?” ‘Their love of beauty certainly developed 
into a snare, as Miss Atherton’s unflinching descriptions of 
certain phases of their public life reminds us. Careful as is 
the writing and construction of this immensely long novel, 
it cannot be called an entire success, for it lacks that one 
touch of divine fire which would kindle it into life. Without 
this touch it remains an admirable academic study. 


THE SPANISH LADY. By Margaret L. Woods. (Capa 
%s. 6d.)—It is a difficult thing to write a good historical novel, 
for it is far easier to create than to renovate, but the author of 
The Spanish Lady has succeeded admirably. Her portrayal of 
the Duke of Wellington is neither impertinent nor dull and 
she never exaggerates. Her novel has two great merits—fine 
characterization and exquisite proportion. Under less skilled 
treatment the canvas would have been overcrowded, but each 
figure is so clearly defined and each episode so well shaded that 
a sense of proportion is obtained, albeit she does occasionally 
hint a little too plainly at what is about to happen, so that the 
climax is flattened. The Spanish Lady can be sincerely 
recommended to all who like a well-written novel that is full 
of love, intrigue and humour. 


PALAFOX. By Sandys Wason. (Cope and Fenwick. 
%s. 6d.)—As Mr. Compton Mackenzie says, in his introduction 
to Mr. Sandys Wason’s first novel, ‘“* If you have never gone 
hunting the snark or taken a trip in a peagreen boat or are 
ignorant of the uses to which a runcible spoon may be put, I 
doubt if you will want to read this book.” Heisright. But, if 
you have ever gone out in the morning and longed for a talisman 
or a wish or an incredible adventure to transmute the world 
into a realm of inconsequence, then you certainly will want 
to read it. Palafox, the hero of this irrelevant fantasy, 
becomes possessed of a little disc, which enables him to read 
thoughts. He finds that he can enter into the dreams of city 
magnates or of purple buddleias. He christens this intriguing 
instrument the ‘“ Ideoscope,” but as he is too much of 4 
gentleman to use it on the girl he loves, his adventures become 
very complicated. It would be unfair to the reader to spoil 
his pleasure by divulging more and it should be enough to 
endorse the author’s own recommendation of his novel as being 
fit matter for the drawing-room, schoolroom, smoking-room, 
bathroom, nursery, stillroom and cellar, 
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‘ even if the ecclesiastical interior, of the library for example, 

Current Literature looks Early Victorian and very uncomfortable. The most 
astonishing feature of the book, to our eye, is the cheapness 

EGYPT. By George Young. (Benn, 15s.)—It will perhaps of Walpole’s architectural recreations. For all the land 


seem to some who refuse to be nourished on a diet of mental 
slops and be for ever tied to the shibboleths and slogans of the 
day, that too much stress is laid at the present time on the 

wer of nationality and national consciousness, and that too 
ittle credit is assigned to the cataclysmic interference of the 
individual. In this connexion we find Mr. Young wondering 
to what is to be attributed the Egyptian upheaval of a century 
ago, for at the time (as he notes) no such thing as an Egyptian 
national consciousness existed. Pretty plainly it was due to the 
driving force of an individual—to Mehemet Ali. <A strong 
individual like Mussolini (or a group of individuals like the 
present terrorist gang which presides over the destinies of an 
unwilling Russia) will compel national action in the direction 
he chooses, irrespective of whether any national consciousness 
exists to approve his choice or no. Any despot or successful 
military chief can, operating on a people who have had no 
education in political liberty, mould matters as he will—for a 
time. But the time may come when a people’s consciousness 
does awake: then it will recognize that it has rights as a 
people and refuse to be considered merely as a despot-driven 
horde. Something of this kind is taking place in Egypt to-day, 
and it is Mr. Young’s task, for which an extensive and first- 
hand knowledge of Levantine politics authoritatively equips 
him, to consider how from a survey of its past history Egypt 
has reached its present-day political condition, how a country 
with “no language, no literature, no legends of its own” 
should have at last arrived at self-realization. That began, 
so Mr. Young thinks, from the Napoleonic Wars, but one 
would rather be inclined to suggest that the Arabi “* rebellion ” 
of 1882 was its first definite manifestation. The first nine 
chapters of the book, all historical in the main, detail the 
development of the Egyptian ego; and it is a far cry from 
the old warrior Mehemet down to the time when there ** came 
schoolboys and students who had no idea other than that of 
pushing out the British and putting in their schoolmaster 
Zaglul, in which simple task they succeeded.” Still it was 
done. and Mr. Young considers that too little consideration 
has been paid throughout to what has been accomplished by 
the Egyptians themselves quite apart from British assistance. 
It is to the last two chapters of this thought-compelling 
and informed book that most attention will be paid. What 
are to be the relations ultimately established between Britain, 
Egypt and the Sudan ? Mr. Young, giving the arguments very 
fairly both pro and con, suggests various modes of settlement : 
among them— that we should let Egypt have the Canal and 
take the cotton and water of the Sudan in exchange ; that 
the League of Nations should be allowed to adjudicate « final 
arrangement ; that Egypt should be given Dominion status 
within the Empire ; that no establishment of friendly relations 
can be hoped for with a British garrison as the man in pos- 
session. However matters ultimately arrange themselves, ali 
those—Kgyptian as well as British—who have interests or 
interest in Egypt will do well to study this book. The 
serious-minded need not be put off it by the pretty turn 
of humour it displays. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRANKS. By Gregory of 
Tours. ‘Translated with an Introduction by O. M. Dalton. 
(Clarendon Press. 2 Vols., 40s.)—The learned Keeper of the 
Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities at the 
British Museum has rendered a service to students of early 
French history by producing this scholarly version—the 
first in English that is complete—of Bishop Gregory's account 
of his own times, with an elaborate introduction and notes. 
The Merovingians, the rulers of the barbarous Franks who 
had submerged the old Roman civilization of Gaul, were 
terrible people, and the Bishop portrays them most vividly. 
Two women surpass the men in savagery. Brunhild of 
Austrasia and Fredegund of Neustria. well matched in craft 
and cruelty, make the book exciting with their relentless 
feud. The wonder is that, in the welter of blood and tears 
whien we call the Merovingian period, any kind of ordered 
life survived. Even the Church was not respected, though 
Gregory himself contrived to hold his own. Mr. Dalton 
compares his dramatic book with that of our later and sterner 
Bede. The two historians have no rivals in what is left to 
us of the literature of the dark ages of Western Europe. 


STRAWBERRY HILL ACCOUNTS. Now first printed 
with Notes by Paget Toynbee. (Clarendon Press. 84s.)— 
Dr. Toynbee, whose knowledge of Horace Walpole is unrivalled, 
has lighted upon a little pocket-book in which Walpole 
noted his expenditure on Strawberry Hill from’ 1747 to 
1795. The accounts fill only twenty pages; the rest of 
this substantial and beautiful quarto contains the editor's 
elaborate commentary, which tells the whole story of 
Walpole’s ** Gothick ” hobby and is uncommonly interesting. 
It Was the fashion, both in Walpole’s time and later, to 
ridicule his country house. But the numerous prints here 
admirably reproduced show that the exterior had dignity 


that. he bought and for all the building, decoration and 
furniture with which he amused himself for half-a-century 
he paid in all £20,720 10s. 1d. Even if we allow for the 
fall in the value of money since then, we must conclude that 
Walpole had no little of the financial genius of his father, 
the first Prime Minister. 


SUHAIL. By Coleridge Kennard. (The Richards Press. 
10s. 6d.)—The delights of a long caravan journey are soon 
exhausted if we cannot hold intercourse with the company : 
the daily routine of loading and unloading mules and camels, 
of choosing a camping ground or making the best of a 
caravanserai, and the Jong marches through sparsely habited 
regions grow monotonous without the distraction of human 
intercourse. But for the European traveller in Persia who 
possesses a good command of the language and a sympathetic 
understanding of the people, the journey will be full of varicty 
and charm. Such qualifications it was the good fortune of 
Sir Coleridge Kennard to possess when he set out on his four 
months’ ride from the Persian capital to Baluchistan. No 
sooner has he turned his back on the semi-Western comforts 
of Teheran than he enters body and soul into the evervday life 
of real Persia, where people and language have changed hardly 
at all since the Middle Ages. Like Morier and Browne before 
him— indeed, like all who have been able to mix freely with 
the Persians—he delights in their talk and conversation. He 
can not only appreciate the quips of the camel-drivers but 
can also enjoy the poems and anecdotes recited round thic 
camp fire. To understand the Persian one must think with 
him-—not controvert or question him. Fatalism must be 
taken for granted : punctuality and haste must be ignored : 
metaphysics must be regarded as the commonplace of 
conversation and constant quotation from the poets as 
unaffected. This little diary was kept to record impressions 
rather than events : and apart from the numerous quotations 
from the Persian poets, it abounds in vignettes and sketches 
of the beauties of nature described in the same terms with 
the rich phantasy of the Persians. 


THE BALEARICS AND THEIR PEOPLES. By 
Frederick Chamberlin. (John Lane. 18s.)—Minorca used 
to be an English possession; for legal purposes it was * in 
the ward of Cheap,” as Sir Frederick Pollock records in a 
famous sect of verses. But the delightful island, with its 
larger neighbour Majorca and the islets near by, is but little 
visited by English people, save when a tourist steamer calls 
for a few hours. Mr. Chamberlin’s comprehensive and 
interesting, though somewhat dogmatic, book on the Balearic 
group will assuredly send many readers there next winter. 
He describes the social usages of the natives with no little 
humour. He devotes a quarter of his space to the curious 
prehistoric megaliths of Minorea—*talayvots” or 
pyramids, and “taulas” or tables of stone—-and gives 2 
detailed list with many photographs. Who were these skilled 
and hard-working stonemasons who left such massive 
monuments in Minorea, as in many other countries west and 
east of Egypt, and whose tradition has perished ¢% 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Railways as 


ConsectuRESs concerning the interim dividends shortly 
to be announced by the English railway companies have 
imparted a little more activity of late to the English 
Railway Market, but it cannot be said that these con- 
jectures have resulted in any important movements in 
the shares, nor in any confident buying. 

At first sight this would seem to be a little surprising 
having regard to the fact that last year the railways had 
to withstand influences of so adverse a character that it 
might almost be assumed that nothing worse could be in 
store for the shareholders, and that the turning point 
in the railway position had been reached. And, usually, 
conviction that the worst has been seen prompts a good 
deal of buying of stocks both speculatively and for genuine 
investment. To some extent no doubt the failure of 
prices to recover is due to a clearer recognition of the 
magnitude of last year’s disaster arising out of the General 
Strike and the coal stoppage, those troubles, moreover, 
following upon previous years of bad trade and diminished 
profits. Collectively, the railways must have taken from 
reserves and carry forwards last year something like 
£18,000,000 to pay even the greatly reduced dividends, 
while within the past few years reserve resources have 
been tapped altogether to the extent of about £30,000,000. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be a 
general expectation that the companies will be anxious 
to strengthen their reserves, and will display considerable 
‘aution as regards the interim dividend announcements. 


DivipEND CONJECTURES. 

This is the more probable in view of the fact that if the 
traflic receipts for the past six months are compared, not, 
of course, with last year, but with 1925, the results are 
by no means encouraging. Passenger receipts have 
fallen, notwithstanding the increased population, and 
although there is some rise in the revenue from goods 
traflic, it is scarcely as much as might have been expected 
to accrue from the mere increase in freight charges. So 
far, therefore, as the Great Western and London Midland 
and Scottish are concerned, the market is not disposed 
to look for more than about } per cent. increase in the 
forthcoming interim distributions, though in some 
quarters there is a disposition to hope for better things 
when it comes to the final dividends at the end of the 
year. The North Eastern Company is in the position of 
having had to make exceptionally heavy dralts on its 
reserves, even to maintain fixed charges, though earnings 
are now better and it is hoped that important economies 
are being effected. The brightest spot, perhaps, is the 
Southern Line, where revenues are growing and where the 
management is obtaining some measure of success in 
popularizing the system. 

A * Prorectep ” Ixpustry. 

For the most part, however, I do not think that inves- 
tors will return to the English Railway Market with 
any sense of security until the industry is on what may 
be termed a less artificial basis. At present it is a “ pro- 
tected”? industry. Trade Unionism, with its absurd 
regulations as to hours of labour and other stipulations, 
no matter what the class of work performed, continues 
to dominate the systems; and to raise the necessary 
revenues to pay the wages and something to the share- 
holders the travelling community is penalized by high 
fares and restricted facilities to an extent which is clearly 
driving much of the passenger revenue to the road motors. 
Restricted week-end facilities, a dead level of winter 
service throughout the year, and a summer service 
curtailed to ten or cleven weeks, with a consequent over- 
crowding of trains, to say nothing of many years of 
interrupted services through strikes, have robbed the 
railways of the popularity they once possessed at the 
very moment when, with the advent of the motor, there 
should have been strenuous efforts to retain it. 

Hicu Freicur Rates. 

Only last week, on the occasion of the dinner given 

by the Standard Bank of South Africa to African farmers 


Investments 


visiting this country, some home truths were uttered 
concerning the extent to which our agricultural and 
industrial activities are hampered by high railway 
freights. Speaking on behalf of the South African 
farmers, Mr. J. Woodin expressed concern with regard 
to the heavy freight charges by our railways, and 
instanced cases where the freight rate from Holland 
to London on certain farm produce worked out at 4s. 64d, 
per ton, whereas for a much less distance in this country 
a despatch of the same quantities to London would 
involve charges of about 16s. 6d. per ton. And further, 
Mr. Woodin pointed out that whereas wheat from 
Baltimore to London could be shipped at a cost of 
about 3s. per quarter, he had been told that it would 
cost more than that sum to get it from some of the 
British farms on to the railway trucks. One, at least, 
of the causes of the prolonged industrial depression in 
this country is to be found in high costs of production, 
and for these costs, high prices of fuel and of transport 
are largely responsible. The fusions of previously 
competing railway lines in this country may have 
resulted in economies in certain directions, but they 
seem to have been utterly powerless to combat the 
greatest extravagance of all, namely, the wastage involved 
under the tyranny of trade-union restrictions, while 
on the other hand the lack of adequate competition 
in many directions has been good neither for the public 
at large, nor, I believe, in the long run for stockholders, 


CAMOUFLAGE. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in population, | 
believe that a comparison of present time-tables with 
those of the pre-War period would show the train services 
to be infinitely poorer. During the past week it might be 
supposed from the accounts in the daily papers 
that the interests of the traveller to Scotland had 
in some way been enormously served by the com- 
mencement of a non-stop train to Neweastle. What 
are the facts? It is quite true that the 9.50 a.m 
train from King’s Cross, which until last Monday 
stopped at Grantham and at York, now goes through 
to Neweastle without a stop. It is also true, 
however, that in spite of this performance _ the 
train arrives at Newcastle at exactly the same 
time (3.20 p.m.) as it did before the non-stop performance 
commenced, while the time of reaching Edinburgh 
(6.5 p.m.) is also unchanged. I am not suggesting for a 
moment that greater speed is called for, but I do maintain 
that in this and in many other directions the facts as 
regards our railway service facilities cight years after 
the War are being camouflaged and made to appear as 
abreast of the times, when the reverse is the case. 

In the long run the prosperity of every business must 
depend upoh the demand for the goods or services 
offered, and so long as the railways continue to rely upon 
artificial protection and monopolies—in fact, upon the 
public being compelled to travel rather than being anxious 
to travel—it is impossible to regard the industry, at all 
events so far as the ordinary stocks are concerned, 
being established on a really sound basis. 

Artucr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Quiet Markets. 
Tu fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange this week 
revealed nothing in the way of any serious embarrassments 
arising out of the great slump in British Controlled Oil share 
following upon the death of Mr. James White, and whil 
there is little doubt that considerable losses must have beet 
suffered in many directions, they would seem to have falle! 
on shoulders able to bear them. In that respect, there is 
little doubt that the limited character of post-War contang 
facilities does much to prevent the weak element fron 
speculating in the markets, and even speculative shares at 
to that extent less sensitive to unexpected adverse influences 
The speculative purchaser who has obtained a fairly long: 
dated loan with which he has taken up the shares acquired, 
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Speedrriting 


Your holiday hobby 


It is so easy and such fun learning Speedwriting, 
the natural shorthand! You can acquire it in 3 to 
6 weeks, and enjoy learning it during spare 
holiday hours or at home—it is so fascinating, it 
is not like work at all. Thousands of up-to- 
date people are using Speedwriting in all parts of 
the world because they have proved it to be the 
best system of rapid writing and you cannot 
afford not to know it too 


START NOW 


and at the end of your holidays you will be a Speedwriter 
more efficient than many shorthand writers who have spent 
weary months trying to learn one of the old systems. It 
seems wonderful ;. it is wonderful, and it’s true! You see 
Speedwriting uses nothing but the letters of the alphabet— 
so you know half now! You have no new signs to learn. 
Speedwriting is just a wonderful method of abbreviating 
longhand that will be useful to you every day of your life. 
It is so easy to read that other Speedwriters can translate 
from your notes—you know how difficult that is with ordi- 
nary shorthand systems. Another unique advantage is 
that you can 


WRITE IT OR TYPE IT © 


on any machine, so that when you know Speedwriting you 
will have learnt the most useful and efficient method of 
rapid writing in existerce. Make up your mind now that 
you are not only going to make this a good holiday but 
a Speedwriting holiday too ! 
Write to-day for FREE BOOKLET and our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Speedwriting helps you 
every day in your work 





SPEEDWRITING 


177 TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER; S.W.I 


LTD 











This great Triumph Saloon 


is a revelation in comfort 
and silence. Its perfect de- 
sign makes it cool and well 
ventilated in summer, even 
as it ensures warmth, cosi- 
ness and freedom from 
draughts in winter. And 
Triumph comfort is built in, 
from the chassis upwards. 
Long, supple springs, bal- 
loon tyres, deeply cushioned 
seats of ample proportions, 
wonderful i5 H.P. engine 





of great power and smooth 
delivery, hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes that retard 
without jerks or skids— 
these are important | riumph 


features that combine to 
give perfect motoring. 
Saloon, £495; 3-Saloon 
Coupé, £475; Tourer, 


£395; 2/3-Seater, £395, 
with Dunlop tyres. 

May we send full details 
and the name of our nearest 
demonstrator ? 


Triumph Motor Co. Litd., Coventry. London: 218 Ct. Portland 
Street, W.1. Also at Leeds and Manchester. 


‘RIUMPH 
ifte en 














Hodder & Stoughton announce the publication of the 
Memoirs of one of the most famous and best-loved 
tutors of Jesus College, Cambridge, 


H. A. Morgan 


The story of his brilliant career makes entertaining as 
well as deeply interesiing reading, for Dr. Morgan was 
one of the cleverest raconteurs of his time. 


These pages are rich in recollections and delightfully 
humorous anecdotes. Personal reminiscences are con- 
tributed by Dr. F. J. Foakes Jackson, Mr. Charles 
Whibley, and others who were his pupils or knew him 
intimately at Cambridge, and the book is valuable both 
as the record of a character and a career, and for its 
vivid and amusing pictures of certain phases of a Public 
School and University type in the latter part of the last 
century. 


Memoirs of Henry 
Arthur Morgan 


Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 1885-1912. 
By his Daughter Iris L. Osborne Morgan. 


Jilustrated, 10/6 net. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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is in a position to wait until th- first shock of untoward 
events has passed before effecting realizations, whereas those 
who ure contangoing from account to account are in a 
different position. Not only so, but whereas under the old 
contango system an over-weighted Bull account was easily 
revealed by contango rates, thus making the market vulner- 
able to Bear attacks, speculative positions to-day are much 
less clearly revealed. 
* * x * 
FINANCIAL CONGESTION. 

But while the fortnightly settlement passed off smoothly, 
general business in the Stock Markets remains restricted 
owing to the general uncertainty with regard to the monetary 
outlook, while markets are also clearly suffering from the 
weight of new issues of capital. The gilt-edged section, in 
particular, has been adversely affected by the unexpected 
announcement of the Commonwealth Loan of Australia for 
£7,000,000 and from the outset the market was prepared 
for a comparative failure. As a matter of fact, the under- 
writers had to take 89 per cent., and the scrip fell at one 
time to 1} discount. At the time of writing there are indica- 
tions of the probable early issue of a second instalment of 
£1,000,000 in a 6 per cent. Loan for Hungarian Counties 
at the price of 92, the Loan, like the first instalment, being 
issued through Messrs. Rothschilds, Barings and Schroders. 

* % 3% 
Monp NICKE®. 

When allowance is made for the prolonged coal stoppage. 
the financial results of the Mond Nickel Company for the 
were by no means unsatisfactory. Gross profits, 
it is true, were down by £46,000, but thanks, in part, to a 
reduction in debenture interest, the net profit was only 
down about £30,000 and the company was able to pay a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. on its ordinary shares for the year. More- 
over, at the recent annual meeting, the chairman, Sir Alfred 
Mond. was able to speak very hopefully. The outlook was, 
he said, more promising than it had been at any time within 
his recollection. Deliveries of nickel during the last financial 
vear had exceeded those of any previous year and every 
effort was being made to broaden the uses of the metal. 
Sir Alfred Mond aiways speaks as the expert and with con- 
siderable caution, and shareholders who attended the meet- 
ine were the more impressed by the optimism displayed. 

Bs iF % 


a » ¢ cs 


past vear 


GiuyN’s BALANCE Saber, 

In their half-yearly balance sheet Messrs. Glyn Mills and 
Company show a substantial expansion in Deposits while a 
further feature is the high proportion of cash. As regards 
deposits the total was £31,849,000 against £26,811,000, while 
the cash amounted to £5,381,000. There was also a growth 
in advances, though the proportion of loans to deposits is 
for the most part smaller than in the case of the Big Five. 

* * % * 
Austin Movors. 

Tt will be recalled that when the scheme for reconstructing 
the Austin Motor Company was submitted last year it proved 
abortive, Owing to opposition of certain groups of share- 
holders. It is, therefore, satisfactory to uote that at last 
not only has a definite scheme beem put forward, but it is 
one which has obtained the consent of the various groups 
concerned, The capital is, in the first place, to be reduced by 
£1.200,000, but although in that connexion the preferred 
ordinary shares will be cut from £1 to 10s., there will be no 
change in income rights, the nominal rate of dividend being 
raised from 10 to 20 per cent., while the preferred ordinary 
shares are also to be given certain voting rights. After the 
proposed formal reduction of capital has been accomplished, 
proposals will be put before the extraordinary meeting 
called for the 27th instant which will include the raising of 
the capital afresh to the former level of £5,000,000 by the 
creation of 1,200,000 new shares of £1 each. Judging from 
the proposals themselves, which appear to be fair, and from 
ihe support given by the various groups of shareholders, 
there should be little doubt that the scheme will go through, 

# * * ; 
Lirron’s Posrrion. 

It remains to be seen whether when the Report of Lipton’s 
is issued a year hence the recommendations recently made by 
the Committee of Enquiry will have resulted in an improved 
position, but the need for such improvement is clearly indicated 
in the latest report made up to March 31st last. For that 
vear it is shown that the profit before meeting the Debenture 
interest (which requires £56,000) was only £15,400, whereas 
for 1926 the total was £86,844, and for the preceding vear 
£142,713. To meet the debenture interest £50,000 has been 
taken from the reserve, but nothing, of course, is paid on the 
preference or ordimary shares. The directors announce 
that they have decided to refit a number of branches and 
depots and to close or transfer to other sites certain other 
unprofitable ones. For that purpose, £100,000 has been 
taken from the general reserve. In the batance-sheet the 


goodwill still stands at the high figure of £1,446,000, 
A. W. K, 


Insurance 


ABOUT BONUSES. -—TI. 
Ix a previous article I have urged that it is almost 
invariably better for a policy holder to take with-profit, 
rather than non-participating, assurance, and I have 
given general reasons for advocating this course. 

If we adopt it, we cannot judge adequately of the results 
of participating policies, nor make comparisons between 
whole life, limited payment life, and endowment assur. 
ances without first considering the nature of the bonuses 
that are paid out of the surplus or profit. 

They are derived principally from the rate of interest 
earned being higher than the rate used in making a 
valuation. Naturally, if a given amount of interest is 
earned in a year, the rate of interest works out higher 
if the assets are taken at low values, than if they are 
taken at high. The consequence is that if an office has 
large hidden reserves in consequence of securities being 
taken at low prices, or provided in any other way, the 
rate of interest earned is high, and there is great financial 
strength and bonus-earning capacity. When these 
strong reserves exisi there is also a larger margin for 
security than when they do not, so that we arrive at the 
happy conclusion that where the security is greatest, the 
profits are likely to be largest. 

Other sources of surplus are the mortality being more 
favourable than was anticipated, and the expenses being 
at a lower rate than was provided for. All these things, 
and especially the rate of interest likely to be earned on 
money in the future, together with the appreciation or 
depreciation of assets over a long number of vears, are, 
at present, open questions about which it is difficult to 
form any reliable judgment, especially when we remember 
that policies effected now may not become claims until a 
very distant future. For these reasons it is unwise to lay 
too much stress upon the rate of bonus that an office is 
giving at the present time, and the best companies are 
verv chary of quoting the bonuses as an argument for 
effecting policies with them. In recent years almost 
every life office has been able to increase its bonuses, and 
inferior companies seem to have become almost as good as 
the best offices were before the War. When, on a reason- 
ably strong valuation basis, there is a surplus which will 
permit of a high rate of bonus, it is natural that directors 
and officials should like to distribute it among their 
policy holders, and at the same time, increase their chatices 
of obtaining new business on the ground that their bonuses 
are so good. 

From some points of view, there is much to be said for 
distributing surplus provided adequate reserves are 
maintained. If this is not done, policies which will become 
claims in the near future may be deprived of surplus to 
which they are fairly entitled. The younger policy 
holders, however, may well stand to gain more by the 
reserves and bonus-earning capacity being increased, than 
by larger bonuses being given immediately. 

Some of the life offices take one of these views and sone 
the other. Those which, critically examined, do not 
exhibit the greatest strength and bonus-carning power, 
have possibly been distributing too much in bonuses in 
order to obtain a reputation and a connexion which 
perhaps they do not deserve, and may not maintain. 


The best of the life offices, however, holding security to | 
be of the first importance, and anxious, if possible, at no | 


time to reduce a rate of bonus once declared, are more 
cautious, and do not distribute so much as they might. 

Taking a life policy is, in fact becoming a partner in a 
flourishing business, and, perhaps unfortunately, we do not 
have to pay for this partnership, or in other words, there 
is no entrance fee to the excellent club that has been 
built up at the risk and perhaps the expense of the policy 
holders of the past. We are choosing the business in 
which we are to be a partner, and it is only common 
sense to select the strongest and best that we are able to 
discover. These are those offices which lay more stress 
upon financial strength, and at least the maintenance of 
future bonuses, than upon the extent of the bonus that 
can be declared at the moment. 

Wiitiam ScnooLincG, 
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It’s pure Virginia 

—hblended in a 

new way by 
Murray’s 


Just try “ Polo.’ You'll like it 
immensely if you prefer a really 
smooth-smoking cigarette of 
medium strength, with a most 
distinctive flavour and aroma. 
It is just the delightful mellow 
cigarette that you would expect 
to get from Murray’s—makers 
of Murray's Mellow Mixture. 


** Polo* 


again? 
ae 
wonder at your 
sticking to those, 
Peter.” 


They have made excellent use 
of their 120 years’ experience 
to evolve a unique blend of 
specially selected pure Virginia 
tobaccos. 





3 


The result is ‘* Polo ’’"—a real 
quality cigarette at a popular 
price. Get a packet of “ Polo” 
to-day. 


“POLO” 
POINTS 


MADE RY 
1 


All Tobacconists 


4 = a 66 ”? 

MURRAY’S— 

makers of Mur- sell Polo 

gays Mellow 

Mixture —whose 

120 years’ repu- 

tation ws your 

assurance of 

value. rays 
2 PURE VIR- 

GINLA TOBAC- 

COS. Only Vir- 


ginia Tobaccos— 
carefully selected 
and long matured 
—are used in 
* Polo.’ 


3 A NEW BLEND 
which gives you 


POL O 


Cure ‘Virginia 


Cic 


Plain 
or 
Cork-Tipped 


a real quality 
cigarette of ex- 
clusive flavour, 







@lafopularprice. 


Also in 
handsome bores 
of 30 and 100 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide 
for their own future. They have no rich relative to 
take the burden from their shoulders, and no business 
pension scheme to fall back upon. ‘They stand or 
fall on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself 
are making ? Have you saved anything like enough 
to justify a belief that at 55 years of age you will 
be in a position to take things easier 2 What about 
your family should you, the breadwinner, be taken 
from them ? ‘The plan about to be explained will, 
if adopted without further delay, relieve you of all 
anxiety about the matter. 


It is the best, the easiest, and the surest way of 
providing both for your own later years and for your 
dependants. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like 
to provide for a private income of £500 a year for 
life commencing at age 55, this is how the plan works 
out. You make yearly or half-yearly deposits to 
the Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Co.) of 


a sum you can afford out of your present income. 


£500 a Year for Life. ase wee be increased to 
£8, 
At 55 years of age the Sun 
Life of Canada will start pay- | Any Age, Any Amouat. 
ing you about £500 a year— Though 35, and £500 a 


and you'll receive this in- year for life has been quoted 
come every year as long as here, the plan applies at any 
you live. Or, if you prefer age and for any amount 
it, you can have a cash sum Whatever your income, if 
down of about £6,000. you can spare something out 
of it, for your and your 
family’s future, this plan is 
the best and most profitable 
method you can adopt. 


£70,000,000 Assets. 


The Sun of Canada, the 
great Annuity Company, has 
Assets of over £70,000,000 
which are under Government 
supervision, It is in an im- 
pregnable position. 


Income-Tax Saved. 


For every deposit you 
make you receive rebate of 
Income-Tax -— a_ concession 
which will save you nearly 
£470 during the period, 
assuming the present rate of 
tax to continue. 


£40 a Month if Unable to Work. 


If through illness or acci- 
dent you lose the power 
to earn a living, and the 
disability is permanent, you 


Let us know your name, 
address, exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can 


are excused from making any 
further deposits, and £40 per 
month will be paid to you 
until the £500 a year for life 
becomes due. 


£4,000 for Your Family. 


Should you not live to the 
age of 55, £4,000 will be paid 


deposit yearly, and, without 
any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how 
you can apply this ideal 
Plan of Investment-Insurance 
to your own circumstances. 
Address your inquiry to 
(J. F. Junkin, Manager) Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Em- 


to your family. If death 
result from an accident the 





bankment (near Temple 
Station), London, W.C. 2. 






































ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct. * 1926) - £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - £40,457,710 


Head Office: St. Andrew PRG Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

and Executor, and also as Trustee for Debenture or other 

Issues, &c. 
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Motoring Notes 
The Six-Cylinder Air-Cooled 
Franklin 


Tne “ Spirit of St. Louis” and its intrepid pilot are now 
world-famous, and a consideration of the factors which led to 
his success must be considered by all who seek for further 
triumphs and advancement of aviation and engineering. One 
essential was that the weight of the engine should be the 
minimum that could carry a big load of fuel at high speed, 
and the choice of the aviator fell naturally on an air-cooled 
motor. 

There are but few air-cooled engines used in the construction 
of the present day motor car, and the several advantages of 
such engines deserve attention. I will place these under two 
headings—lightness and efliciency. It is obvious that if the 
water necessary for cooling purposes and the jacketing neces- 
sary for its retention and circulation are eliminated, the total 
weight of the engine must be materially reduced. Secondly, 
it must be remembered that the running temperature of a 
water-cooled engine must be below boiling point, whereas the 
highest combustion efliciency is reached at a point in excess 
of the boiling temperature of water. As the boiling point of 
oil is much higher than that of water, it follows that an air- 
cooled engine in which there is no water used, such as the 
Franklin, is able to profit by the greater heat at which it can 
be run. 

As a proof of the success of these theories I would point out 
that this car has been on the market for a quarter of a century 
on very much the same lines, though in outward appearance 
the makers have now adopted a sham radiator which conforms 
to that usual with water-cooled engines. 

The 25 h.p. engine has six cylinders which are separate and 
detachable, each with copper vertical cooling fins. A Sirocco 
fan at the forward end is driven by the crankshaft, and air 
isdriven over, and deflected downwards between the cylinders, 
the air pressure increasing with the speed of the crankshaft, 
and effectually preventing heat in excess of that required for 
highest efficiency in running. 

The high temperature at which the engine runs has an 
appreciable effect in lessening the formation of carbon, and 
the consequent need of frequent cleaning and valve grinding. 

The valves are in the head and are enclosed. The crank- 
shaft is 23 inches in diameter, and rests in seven bearings, 
to each of which a predetermined quantity of oil is forced, 
under a pressure. If the oil is obstructed, it quickly rises to 
such an extent that the obstruction is removed. The internal 
cleanliness of the motor is further assisted by an air purifier, 
and a particularly efficient visible petrol filter. Another of 
the several useful and unusual features is an electric vaporizer 
which, I have good authority for stating, will start the motor 
quickly on the coldest morning. Ignition is by coil and 
battery, and the spark advance is automatic, thus doing away 
with the necessity of one control lever on the steering column. 

I now come to a feature which is distinctly novel ; namely, 
the frame, which is made of laminated ash. There are three 
advantages of a wooden frame: (1) it is half the weight of a 
steel frame of equal strength, (2) it is double the strength of 
an equal weight of steel, and (3) as each side member can flex 
independently of the other, road inequalities are more readily 
absorbed by the chassis. The next noticeable feature is the 
springing. All four springs are full elliptic, the total length 
amounting to twenty-eight feet. and the results, to my mind, 
fully justify their size and design. It is only fair to point 
out that, as the car is not designed for speeds much in excess 
of fifty miles an hour, the problem of suspension is vastly 
simplified. 

Regarding the performance of the car as a whole, I ecysider 
it is quite satisfactory for anyone who wants a reliable, quiet, 
and smooth-running engine, but does not expect high speeds. 
Actually, speeds in excess of fifty miles an hour are only 
attained, either on a long stretch or by altering the carburation 
and slightly increasing the petrol consumption from one which 
8 normally very low, considering the size of the car. 

The acceleration is not in any way unusual, but is up to a 
hormal standard, and a rather higher average speed than 
one would expect can be maintained because the speed need 
seldom be reduced for rough roads. Pot-holes and rough 
surfaces appear to be absorbed by the springs and chassis to a 
temarkable extent, and I was not forced to slow down for any 
bad roads over which I travelled. 

Braking is on the transmission, and two hand-applied 
brakes to the rear wheels. While I could not cavil at the 
Way the car pulled up, and pulled up without any tendency 
to skid, I would strongly advocate a change to a reliable four- 
Wheel braking system, and I understand that this may 
shortly be fitted as standard. The four-door saloon I rode 
iN was absolutely without a squeak or rattle, and was nicely 


finished. Windows which open all the way would be an 
improvement. The driving seat will in future be adjustable, 
and the right-hand drive is being adopted for use in this 
country. 

In a recent article in this paper adverse comment was made 
to the length of time taken by makers and service stations to 
take down and clean an engine. The Franklin Company are 
specializing in time and money saving in their service stations, 
so that one can turn in one’s car at, say, eleven o'clock, leave 
it to shop and lunch, and return some three to four hours later 
to find the engine has been taken down, decarbonized, valves 
ground. and the chassis thoroughly oiled and greased. Further- 
more, the fixed charges for work done are very moderate indeed. 

I would like to recommend the Franklin car for women 
drivers in particular because, as it seems to me, it offers a 
combination of reliability, low running costs, and a simplicity 
of control combined with particularly comfortable riding. 

PELHAM COCHRANE. 

[Since the above was written we hear that the Franklin 
ear has climbed Bwlebygroes Hill, considered the greatest 
test of engine-cooling in Britain. When the car reached the 
summit the engine was perfectly cool.—Tie Mororin4 
Epiror.] 
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Biocraruy :—John Flawman, 1755-1826. By W. G. Constable. 
(University of London Press. 10s. 6d.) Memoirs 
of Henry Arihur Morgan. By Iris L. Osborne Morgan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)——-American Secretaries 
of State and Their Diplomacy. Edited by S. F. Bemis. 
Three Volumes. (Knopf. 18s. each.)——-The Life of 
P. T. Barnum written by Himself. Edited by G. S. 
Bryan. New Edition. Two Volumes. (Knopf. 42s.)—— 
Franz Joseph as Revealed in His Leilers. Edited by Otto 


Ernst. Translated by Agnes Blake. (Methuen. 15s.) 
——The Memoirs of Catherine the Great. ‘Translated 
from the German by Katherine Anthony. (Knopf. 


21s.\——Robespierre. By Hilaire Belloc. Re-issue. 


(Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL :—Rambles in High Savoy. By Frangois Gos. 
(Longmans, Green. 21s.)}——IJn and about Paris. By 
Sisley Huddleston. (Methuen. 15s.)——-T’he Charm of 


Old Surrey. By H. M. Alderman. (Drane. 7s. 6d.) 

MisceLLsNEous :—Congaree Sketches. By E. C. L. Adams. 
(Oxford University Press. 9s.)———-The Prayer Book 
Revised. By the Bishop of Winchester. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d.)——_The Theatre in Life. By Nicolas Evreinoff. 
Translated by A. I. Nazaroff. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.)—— 
The Haunted Castle. By Eino Railo. (Routledge. 25s.) 

Novets :—The Spanish Lady. By Margaret L. Woods. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)——Palafox. By Sandys Wason. (Cope 
and Fenwick. 7s. 6d.)——The Barbury Witch. By 
Anthony Richardson. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Notes for Collectors 


SHAKESPEARE still leads in the sale-room as on the stage. 
Lord Leigh's set of the four Folios—of 1623, 1632, 1664 and 
1685—brought the very substantial sum of £6,000 at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on June 29th. These copies had slight defects or they 
would ‘have fetched even more. They were bought for 
America. It may be hoped that they will be exhibited or used. 
There is one American collector who is reputed to have a vault 
full of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos which he will not 
produce for the inspection of the learned. Happily such men 
are exceptional, The late Mr. Huntington, who spent millions 
in acquiring the best pictures and the rarest books, gave the 
public access to them and left them all to California. Another 
exceptional item in the same day's sale was one of the two 
perfect copies known of Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566)— 
a book that every literary historian mentions as an example 
of Elizabethan prose. Paynter was a civil servant and 
beguiled his office hours by translating Boccaccio, as Chaucer, 
another official, had done long before. Paynter’s rare book 
fetched £1,900. But the Britwell copy of it, with the second 
volume of 1567, containing stories from Bandello, was sold 
in New York last year for £3,200. First editions of notable 
English books are the most coveted items now, and their 
prices increase with their age. 
% % * # 

If any reader has an autograph of Button Gwinnett, who was 
born in Gloucester in 1735 and was killed in a duel at Savannah 
in 1777, let him treasure it above rubies. For this reckless 
fellow was one of the fifty-six American colonists who signed 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, and every American 
autograph collector aspires to possess the autographs of 
* The Signers.’ Gwinnett’s autographs are the rarest of all. 
Last vear one of them was sold in New York for £5,700-— 
a record which surpasses even the price that the late 
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Mr. Pierpont Morgan paid for Luther's historic letter to 
Charles V. after the Diet of Worms. Since then three signa- 
tures of Gwinnett have been found in an old minute-book of 
the Wolverhampton Blue Coat Charity School for 1761, and 
the trustees have very wisely sold the book to an American 
dealer for a substantial sum. Thus the man who subscribed 
his mite to the funds in the days of George IIL. is 
posthumously giving the Blue Coat School a handsome 


endowment. 
* » * 7 


Last week Messrs. Christic achieved a new record for a 
day's sale at £192,451, and showed that the prices for pictures 
that collectors really want are still mounting up. In the 
small but very choice collection of the late James Ross of 
Montreal an important Rembrandt portrait of a man, dated 
1655, fetched £31,500—the bidding began at £10,500—-and 
2 well-known Turner, Venice: the Dogana, of 1843, brought 
£30,450, Messrs. Agnew being the purchasers in each case. 
Never before has a Turner realized so much in the auction- 
room. Reynolds’s pretty portrait of a child, Lady Ann 
Fitzpatrick, was sold for £19,425, and Romney’s Lady 
Sullivan for £17,850. It was noticeable, however, that in 
this sale only the very best items brought these high prices. 
When an imposing but highly questionable landscape with 
cattle, attributed to Cuyp, was put on the stand, the bidding 
slackened at once and a speculative offer of £273 sufficed to 
secure a picture which, if really by Cuyp, was worth ten or 
twenty times as much. Owners who know nothing about 
their pictures cannot be warned too often that the merc 
attribution of a canvas to this or that famous artist is not 
enough to give it a market value. All depends on the quality 
of the work and its authenticity. 


* ca e * 


The dispersal of the great Holford collections at Dorchester 
Vouse and Westonbirt has begun this week. On Tuesday 
Messrs. Sotheby sold the superb mediaeval miniatures which 
were collected by R. S. Holford—the patron of Alfred Stevens 
—early in the reign of Queen Victoria, when such things could 
be bought fairly cheap. Seldom, indeed, does one see in the 
sale-room or anywhere else such a masterly example of 
fourteenth-century Florentine illumination as the Sé. 
Benedict enthroned in white by Jacopo di Cione, brother of 
Orcagna, which was bought by Messrs. Duveen for £1,120. 
A leaf from an English Psalter, covered on both sides with 
pictures by an artist working at Bury St. Edmunds in the 
reign of Henry the Second, was another remarkable item, 
which went to Messrs. Quaritch for £1,750; three other 
leaves from the same Psalter exist in our national collections 
and in New York. The old Italian masters are being sold 
at Christie’s after this journal goes to press. As Messrs. 
Duveen have just bought for £500,000 the early Italian 
vivtures collected by Mr. R. H. Benson, the late Sir George 
folford’s brother-in-law, the Holford sale should be exciting. 


CONNOISSEUR. 


Country Air for Poor Children 


Kinpiy folk, as they see their children romping in the hay- 
ficlds or on the beach at this time of year, often think of the 
poor mites in city slums and wish that they too could share 
such simple joys. If the wish often remains ineffective, it is 
because many people do not know of the various agencies 
which provide holidays for poor children. Let us, for the 
convenience of our readers, name a few such agencies that are 
doing this admirable work. 

Among the first of these there is, of course, the 
wonderful Church Army, which includes among its manifold 
activities the maintenance of holiday homes for poor children 
and their mothers as well. Prebendary Carlile, C.H., at 
55 Bryanston Street, W.1, will gladly receive subscriptions 
for these homes. 

There is Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund, which is thirty-five 
years old and counts its beneficiaries by the million. A 
Treasury note for £1 sent to the honorary secretary at 17a 
ilenrictta Street, W.C. 2, will give some city waif a fortnight 
by the sea, and bring him back a new creature. Fifteen pence 
will cnable the Fund to take a child for a day in the country— 
a fine investment. 

Then the East End Mission, conducted by the Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh at 583 Commercial Road, KE. 1. sends hundreds of 
Stepney children to its Southend home for a week or two, and 
thousands of others for a day by the sea. 

Again, the St. Giles’s Christian Mission, supervised by Mr. 
W. Wheatley at 15 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, has a holiday 
home at Maldon, where last year 1,149 children and adults 
were boarded for a fortnight or so. 

John Groom's Crippleage, at Sekforde Strect, Clerkenwell, 
BAC, 1, has a home at Ciacton, where hundreds of blind or 
crippled girls are given a good seaside holiday. 


The Rev. W. Noél Lambert, of St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, 
Poplar, E. 14, also maintains a holiday home for the many 
children in his desperately poor parish. 

The Field Lane Institution, where the secretary is Mr. William 
Wilkes at Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1, sends two 
hundred children to the country or the seaside for a fortnight’s 
holiday. 

The Seamen's Mission, directed by the Rev. W. Hl. H, 
Kelshaw at Jeremiah Street, E. 14, is doing a great work in 
the densely crowded district round the docks and does not 
forget the children and their need of fresh air. Farther east 
still there is the Victoria Docks Mission, conducted by Mr. J.R, 
Reeves, at Foster Hall, Tidal Basin, E. 16. 

The Rev. A. Gilbert Adams, at Berger Hall, Empson Street, 
Bromley-by-Bow, E.3, has charge of a vigorous mission ip 
that forlorn quarter and needs help in giving the childrep 
at least a day’s holiday from the slums. 

Let us mention, too, an institution which retrieves boys and 
girls for good. That is the Alexandra Orphanage. founded 


~ 


as long ago as 1758 and now more energetic than ever. The 
treasurer, Lord Marshall, at 73 Cheapside, E.C.2, needs 


more donations for the three hundred orphans. 
_ Readers who send gifts to any or all of these charities may 
be assured that the money will be well spent on the children— 
the hope of the future—and enable them to share in the joys 
of summer outside the crowded town. j 
In conclusion we would mention the excellent work being 
done by the S.P.C.K. It is the only Church of England 
organization maintaining a regular supply of Port and 
Voyage Chaplains, and as such deserves the support of all of 
us who have the cause of Empire settlement at heart. 





Answers to the League of Nations Questions 


1. 56.———2. French and English..——3. The Hague. Lord Finlay, 
— 4. “ The well-being and development ”’ of ** peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the | 
modern world,” referring to possessions formerly belonging to 
Germany and Turkey, now governed under mandate of the League 
(Article 22).——5. In Article 11, it is ** declared to be the friendly 
right of each Member of the League to bring to the attention of 
the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting 
international relations which threatens to disturb international | 
peace or the good understanding between nations upon which | 
peace depends.” The threat of war between Sweden and Finland | 
over Aaland Islands in 1920 was brought to the notice of the League 
by Great Britain.——6. Bulgarian Government, during (reek 


Briand, chief French delegate, in the 





invasion, 1925.———7. M. 

Seventh Assembly, 1926, on the occasion of Germany's entn 
into the League.——8. (a) Permanent Mandates Commission; 
(6) Health Work. Work against Opium Traffic and Trafiic in 


Women and Children ; (¢c) Secretary General of Permanent Secre- 
tariat; (d) Repatriation of war prisoners. Relief work arnong | 
refugees; (e) Director of International Labour Organization. 

‘9. Singapore.—-—10. Saar Valley.——-11. Frgken Forchammer 
of Denmark. 12. Dame Edith Lyttelton; 1923, 1926.— 
13. (a) The Treaty of Versailles ; (6) The Covenant of the League; 
(c) The Locarno ‘Treaties——Final Protocol. 








The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit-| 
able” are so large that if they are con 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 3 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end oi 
the term, £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid. 


or 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 


—_ 


No shareholders 
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S. P.G. 


THE HANDMAID 
OF THE CHURCH 


1, The S.P.G. was founded by action taken 
in Convocation and Incorporated in 1701 
by Royal Charter. 
It was, for nearly 100 years, the only 
Missionary Society connected with the 
Anglican Church. 


ge 


. Its twofold aim is ministering to English 
settlers beyond the seas and _ pro- 
pagating the Gospel amongst the non- 
Christian races of the world. 
Missionaries at work, 1,470. 
offers of service now being made. 
5. Its income in 1701 was £1,537; in 1926 
upwards of £385,000. With this income, 
existing work is assured. An increase 
means response to the World Call. 


w 


Many 


ad 


6. Money expended in 226 years exceed 
£11,000,000,. 

7. Every colony of the Empire has at some 
time or another received its aid. 

What are you ng to do in the light of 
the a e facts to make it possible for S.P.G. 
to mect its ever-incree » rest bilities 
towards our own people overseas and the 
non-Christian world ? 

Upon your answer at tl c l moment 
the whole future ict 1 


S.P.G. Office, 15 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 
ASSISTANCE. OF LADIES 








IN REDUCED CIRCUM- 
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Country Holidays| 
for the Poor 


> of Rest, Maldon, r 


} @re provided at our Hon 


} Essex. Last year 1,149 children and adults 
} were our “ guests,” and great were the 
benefits, spiritually as well as physically. 
Please help us to maintain and extend this 
beneficent work. 
| Give health and happiness to dwellers in 
Poverty in London’s drab and dreary slums. 
W. WHEATLEY, Hon. Suft., 
15, Gray's Inn Roap, Lonpon 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Annual 2/6 Appeal. 





Please Help the Little Child up the Ladder. 


7,920 


her upward progress, for upon her success- 


and Destitute little 
ones are anxiously watching 


Orphan 


ful climb depends their breakfasts, their 

dinners and their teas! Please help her 

by sending your customary gift to the 

Half-Crown Fund. Yo 
the Annual Appeal for 
400,000 HALF-CROWNS 

FOR THE CHILDREN’S FOOD. 


A ‘ 
ue aiways give to 


Cheques and orders, payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Uomes Food Fund,’ and 
crossed, may be addressed to Dr. 


Barnardo House, 
ae 


Barnardo's Homes, 22 
Stepney Causeway, London 


, 








“No Room to Breathe ” 


That is the condition of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds in East 
Central London. They live, 
labour and sleep in squalid 
overcrowded tene- 


courts or 
ments surrounded by the 
smoke and din of towering 
factories. 


Please help us to give country 
holidays to pale-faced children 
and weary, anxious mothers of 
Clerkenwell. They sorely need 
the change. Give them some 
respite—* room to breathe” 
for a week or a fortnight at 
any rate. Contributions will 
be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretary, 


see | Field Lane Institution 


(Founded 1841) 


Christian Mi ssion. | , Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road. Lendon EC. 1 





} 


IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE KING 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
me BEDFORD, K.G. 


1 the Executive Conmitiee— 
Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., K.C.B, 
Hon. Irca a «| GEORGE MAKINS, 


.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director—Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 











The Hon casurer desires to thank 
those who } to supported this Fund 
by their dona | 

The object « 





The scope of the wo 
investig yn of Cancer 
human race, and in e 
kingde 









advanced « 


not too much to 
cution of 
yield re 


the 








the gene: 








rosity of the Bri lic. 
Donations and Subscripti may he sent i 
to the onorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen | 
Square, London, W.C. 1. } 


HOLIDAYS. | 


Many poor children in crowded Central j 
London get no annual holiday. For every £1 
you can send us one child will be sent to the 
| country or seaside for a fortnight. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
FRESH AIR MISSION, 
Lamb’s Wi. I. 


Vi ARC OF zVORTHAMPT 


75 Conduit Street, London, 


me 


rc ic? N. 
Treasurer: Ratpu C. Hazetr, Esq., J.P 


|The CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY | 
has just opened a much needed additional 


HOME FOR TODDLERS needing a 


mother’s care. Special gifts invited towards 


the £3,000 capital cost. i 

LORD ABERDARE, Pi lent F. JAMES, 

Secretary, V LH 117, Victoria St, S.W.1 
a aoe | 


e 
Empire Settlers 
Afloat 
a S.P.C.K. maintains Chaplains at 
the Ports of London, Liver- 
pocl, Southampton, etc., to 
care for those passing on their 
v ay overseas. 
S.P.C.K., with the good will 
° of the shipping companies, 
arranges Voyage Chaplaincies, 
and our Settlers have their 
Church Services on board ship. 
122 Voyage Chaplains sailed 
in the past year to British 
Empire ports. Number limited 
by lack of funds. 
£3,500 expended, and should be 
doubled. 
Gifts, and enquiries about this 
€ work for Church and Empire, 
to the Secretaries, S.P.C.K. 
House, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Company was held on 
July llth, for the purpose of making certain alterations in the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. In the absence of 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the Chairman, Mr. Samuel Jordan 
Gillchrest, one of the Deputy-Chairmen of the company, presided. 
The Chairman stated that the reason for calling the meeting was 
the Directors had been advised by Counsel that it was advisable 
to enlarge the scope of the memorandum. 

Amongst the reasons that he gave was that, at the time that the 
company was incorporated, its activities were practically confined 
to manufacturing and exporting tobacco goods, whereas now, in 
all the important countries in which the company trades, the 
business was carried on by a company incorporated in the country 
concerned, with the result that the bulk of the company’s profits 
to-day arose from the receipt of dividends and not from direct 
trading. The Chairman went on to say that in 1902 all supplies 
were purchased from outside manufacture ‘rs, Whereas to-day the 
company itself was interested in many companies which were 
manufacturing supplies, such as wrapping material, foil, paper, | &e. 
With regard to the new sub-paragraph B. 2 which read :—* to 
permit the company to be registered or recognized in any foreign 
country or place.” This alteration was merely to enable the 
company to carry out local requirements before the company can 
trade in any foreign country, and had not been inserted with any 
idea of moving the company’s head office abroad. 

With regard to the alteration of the Articles, he stated that all 
the proposed alterations, with the exception of the increase of the 
number of Directors, had merely been proposed with a view to 
bringing the Articles up-to-date. He pointed out that there were 
eighte en original directors appointed in 1902, but that the activities 
of the company had enormously increased since then, and that the 
directors were strongly of the opinion that, in order to efficiently 
carry on the business of the company, the number of the directors 
should be increased. Recently, out of 16 working directors, 13 
were abroad on the company’s business, and only 3 at home. He 
added that it was not the intention of the Board, if the resolution 
were passed, immediately to appoint six additional directors, and 
the Board should be in the position to appoint further directors 
as and when they thought it would be in the interests of the company 
to do so. 

Both resolutions were passed unanimously, and the company 
would petition the Court as soon as might be for permission to alter 
the Memorandum. 





MOND NICKEL COMPANY. 





SIR ALFRED MOND’S SPEECH. 





The annual general meeting of the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., wag 


held on July 8, at the Grosvenor Hotel, 8.W. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., M.P. (the chairman), said that 
the profit and loss account showed a reduction in net profit of £30,323, 
In view of the fact that in the past financial year they had had both 
a general strike and a coal strike to contend with, both of which had 
hampered and interfered with the operations of the company in this 
country, he thought that the shareholders could congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the financial results of the year had been 
maintained on such a satisfactory level. (Hear, hear.) 
of the effects of the coal strike, he might say that they had 
previously taken the precaution of preparing for such an event by 
Jaying in a stock of anthracite coal, of which they were large ucers, 
which they thought would be am ply suflicient, but shareholders 
could realise the effect of the strike on their costs when he said that 
the price of that coal had gone up by 250 per cent. before the 
termination of the strike. 


The gross profit was down by £46,000, but the effect on the net 


profit was lessened by a reduction of £22,643 in debenture interest | 


resulting from their converting their cight per cent. debentures inte 
five and a half per cent. debentures. The amount at the credit of 
profit and loss account was £394,712 and they proposed to pay a 
final dividend on the ordinary capital of 1s. Gd. per share, subject to 
tax, following an interim dividend of ls. per share, subject to tax. 


This company was in a very fortunate position, for year by year 
this company had very largely increased its ore reserves, and at the 
present time it had intinitely larger tonnage of ore in reserve than it 
had ever had at any previous period in its history. On a conservative 
estimate he would say that at the present rate of production the 
company had forty or forty-five years’ supplies of ore. and that, of 
course, did not mean all the ore which they possessed. That was 
a very satisfactory position. (Hear, hear.) 


The outlook for their main product, nickel, \ 
than it had been at any time within his recollection. Their deliveries 
during the financial year had exceeded those of any previous vear, 
They were doing all they could to promote increased use oi tha 
metal and so to lead to an increased output. 


as more promising 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 








SYMONS’ 
a CY DE 


Devon soil is richly endowed with peculiar properties producing 
perfect cyder-apples. ‘These apples, and inborn skill in the 
Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, refined refreshment. 
TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent 
FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. i 
JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. 
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night. 
Fresh Air 


or small, 
C.H., D.D., 
Secretary, 


Hon. 


£5 will bridge the Gulf 


: between slum and seaside 
for a poor woman and 3 
children for a glorious forxi- 
The Church Army 
Homes deserve 
the generous support of all. 


Please send any Gift, large 
to Preb. Carliie, 
Chief 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Si., W.1. Bankers: Barclays. 


f takes mother and | 


3 children to sea- 


side for a fortnight. 
will give 


f1-is. 


week’s restful holiday to 
! poor mother with baby. 


7 / will keep child 

for three days 
in Church Army Sea- 
side Home. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMITED. . 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the holders of the 6 per vent. Income Bonds of the above- 
named Company secured by Trust Deed dated the 30th July 1908 
and Supplemental Deeds dated the Ist April 1912 and the 29th June 
1914 of which the Westminster Bank Limited are the present 
Trustees will be held at the Caxton Hall, in the City of Westminster, 
on Friday, the 5th day of August 1927, at 12 o’clock noon, for the 
purpose of considering and if thought fit passing with or without 
modification as Extraordinary Resolutions binding on all the 
Income Bondholders pursuant to the provisions of the said Trust 
Deeds resolutions which will be submitted to the meeting to the 
following effect namely : 


1. Sanctioning the arrangement with the Tucome Bondholders involved in 
the following proposals made by the Company and all modifications of the rights 
of the Income Bondholders and of the provisions of the said Trust Deeds involved 
therein namely :— 

(a) The interest on the Tn Bonds to be reduced as on and from the 1st 
July 1927, from 6 per cent. per annum (free of British Income Tax) to 6 per 
cent, per annum (subject to such tax), payable for each half year out of the 
profits of such half year as at present. 

(b) The Company shail be entitled to issue and re-issue additional 4} per 
eent. Bonds of 1933 ranking pari passxu in all respects with the £1.832,400, 
such Bonds now outstanding and also to issue and re-issue new Bonds Deben 
tures Debenture Stock or other securities of any description (either for the 
purpose of redeeming or providing for the redemption of the 43 per ceut. Bonds 
or of raising additional moneys for the purposes of the Company's business 
or both) to such an amount as the Company may think fit and to secure all 
such further 44 per cent. Bonds and new securities or any of them by mort- 
gages or charges on all or any of the shares stocks securities and other assets 
for the time being mortgaged or charged to secure the Income Bonds and 
ranking in priority tosuch last-mentioned mortgages or charges provided that the 
aggregate principal amount (exclusive of any premium payable on redemption 
thereof) secured by all the 44 per cent. Bonds (including any additional 4} | 
per cent Bonds issued as aforesaid) and all new securities so issued and secured 
in priority to the Income Bonds as aforesaid and at any one time outstanding 
shall not exceed £1,852,400 plus a further sum equal to 70 per cent. of the 
value of any additional shares stock securities or other assets (beyond those at 
present so mortgaged or charged) mortgaged or charged by the Company for 





1 














securing the outstanding 44 per cent. Bonds and or any such new prior securi- | 
ties as aforesaid. | 
(¢) Whenever any Income TBonds are exchanged for Ordinary Shares of | 


the Company under the option to effect such exchange to be conferred upon 


STATEMENT 


BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS or rue UNDERGROUND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON LLMITED, 


ON THE PROPOSALS TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF THE 
6 PER CENT. INCOME BONDHOLDERS ro BE HELD ON TRE 
OTH AUGUST, 1927. 


REASONS FOR PROPOSALS. 

1. The proposals embodied in the resolutions referred to i: , 
Notice convening the above Meeting, the general nature of which is 
set out in such Notice, follow on the recent reorganisation of the 
Company’s share Capital, and are a further step towards placing 
the Company’s capital on a wider and simpler basis, and substituting 
other securities, at a lower annual cost to the Con pany, for those 
now outstanding. . 





SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 

2. The immediate proposal deals only with the 6 per cent. Income 
Bonds. The interest on these Bonds is paid free of British Income 
Tax and the Bonds can be redeemed at the option of the Con pan 
at par at any time on six months’ notice. ‘The 


Directors are advise d 


| that the financial position of the Company is such that they would 


be justified in taking steps to redeem these Bonds and to substitut 


securities bearing a lower rate of interest ; they are, however. of 
opinion that the Bondholders will welcome an opportunity to 
retain their interest in the Company, and the plan which is now 
submitted provides for this. 
3. This plan may be summarised as follows _-—— 
(a) The interest on the Income Bonds to be 6 per cent. per 


annum, subject to British Income Tax, instead of free of that Tax 
the interest for each half-year to be payable out of profits of 
half-year as at present. 

(6) The option of the Company to redeem the Bonds at par at 
any time on six months’ notice to be modified, and the 
be irredeemable until 30th June, 


~ to 
1929, and between that date and 


Sor 


the 30th June, 1937, to be only redeemable at 103 per cent., and 
thereafter at par. 

(c) The Income Bondholders to have the right until 36th June. 
1929, to convert their Bonds into fully-paid £1 Ordinary Shares of 


the Company at the price of £1 2s. Od. per share. 

4. The Scheme also makes provision for the 
4} per cent. Bonds or other securities ranking in priority to the 
Income Bonds on condition that further collateral is pledged to 


issue of furthe 





the Income Bondholders as below mentioned or otherwise redeemed, the | Secure them. It is also provided that as the Income Bonds ar 
Competes to be entitled to withdraw from the . ‘ woe! for the ee sonds, | converted or redeemed. a due proportion of the curities pledged as 
Stocks, shares, securities or other assets to be selected by it, of a value bearing . aterx a } . - - 

the same ratio to the value of the remainder thercof less the principal amount | collateral for them shall be released. 

(including premiums, if any) of all securities charged thercon in priority to | FixnaNciAL Position OF THE ComMPpANyY 

the Income Bonds that the nominal value of the Income Bonds so exchanged | ao he 2 4 ¢ 

and surrendered or otherwise redeemed bears to the nominal value of the 5. The income of the Company mainly derived from diy idends 
remaining Income Bonds | of its associated Companies. The principal of these are the 


(¢d) In consideration of the foregoing concessions by the Income Bondholder 

(4) Every Income Bondholder to be given the right or option, exercis : 
at any time before the Ist July, 1929, to exchange his Income Bonds or 
any of them into fully-paid Ordinary Shares of the Company at the rate of 
one fully-paid £1 Ordinary Share for every £1 2s. Od. of the total principal 
amount in sterling of all the Income Bonds exchanged by him, any fraction 
of £1 2s. Od. of such total principal sterling amount to be paid in cash. 

(ii) The present right of the Company to redeem all or any of the Income 
Bonds at par at any time on six months’ notice to be suspended until after 
the 30th June, 1929, and if exercised thereafter and before the Ist July, 1937, 
to be exercisable only on the terms of redeeming such Bonds at a premium 
of 3 per cent. instead of par. 

e) The Share Capital of the Company to be increa 





sed by the creation of not 


Jess than “0,000 new £1 Ordinary Shares and the necessary amount of such 
Ordinary Shares to meet the conversion rights of the Jncome Bondholders to ! 
he retained unissued until after the 30th June, 1929, | 
2. Authorising and directing the Westminster Bank Ltd., as Trustees for the | 
Income Bondhoiders to concur with the Company in executing and doing all | 


necessary supplemental trust deeds documents and things for giving effect to the 
foregoing proposals and rendering the same and all necessary ancillary provisions 
binding upon the Income Bondholders and to approve and sanction a draft 
Supplemental Trust Deed which will be submitted to the meeting and all modifi- 
cations of the rights of the Income Bondholders and of the provisions of the | 
existing Trust Deeds to be effected thereby 

3. Requiring all holders of Income Bonds, on notice being advertsed by the 
Company, to produce their bonds and outstanding interest coupons to deposi- 
taries to be named in the notice, and permit a memorandum of the execution 
of any such Supplemental Deed as aforesaid and of the principal provisions 
thereof to be endorsed or enfaced thereon. 

4. Generally making all ne provisions for 
proposals into effect with or without modification. 


| 
| 
| 


essary earrvying the foregoing | 

Drafts of the full resolutions to be submitted at the meeting may 
be inspected or obtained and the last published annual accounts of | 
the Company and of its associated companies may be inspected by 
any Income Bondholders on any day previous to the day of meeting 
during usual business hours at the undermentioned offices of the 
following, namely :— 


The Company, 55 Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
The Westminster Bank Ltd., 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
Speyer & Co. 24/26 Pine Street, New York City. 
The New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, New York 
City. 
The Associatie Cassa, Amsterdam, 
at any of which places holders can also deposit their Bonds and 
obtain voting tickets entitling the Depositors to vote at the meeting 
either themselves or by their representatives to be named in such 
tickets without producing their Bonds at the Meeting. 
Dated this 11th day of July, 1927, 


By Order of the Board, 
JNO. C. MITCHELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


55 Broapway, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





workshops equipped with the most up-to-date plant and mac! 
| and on various other improvement 


| adversely affected the earnings of the 


Metropolitan District, London Electric, Central London, and City & 
South London Railway Companies, and the London ral 
Omnibus Company, Limited, which provide the larger part of the 
passenger transport system of Greater London ; and the Associated 
Equipment Company, Limited. This last named Company | 
recently transferred its works from Walthamstow to a large new 
factory at Southall, which is equipped with every facility for the 
manufacture of commercial and motor bus chassis on a large scale 
its operations are carried on in closs associat with the Daimler 
Company, Limited. 


as 





ion 


The Company is also interested in certain tramway and allied 
Companies, and in the North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply 
Company, which supplies electricity to a Jarge and rapidly 
increasing population in the North of Londen. 

EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

6. Since 1918, the associated Companies have expended f 
their own resources upwards of £22,000,000 on Railway extensions, 

| new rolling stock, a new and highly efticient fleet of Omnibuses. new 





This expenditure has 
them not only to increase the area and extent of their 
but to effect substantial economies in their working costs. 
7. In 1926, notwithstanding the industrial disputes 
Companies, the 


operations, 


associated 


Company received sufficient income to enable it to pay a dividend 


of 1} per cent. for the year on its Ordinary Shares. For the first 
six months of the current year its income has been sufficient to 


enable it to declare an interim dividend of 2 per cent. Further. if 
the present proposals are adopted, they will result in a substantial 
saving to the Company, estimated, at the present rate of British 
Income Tax, at £95,000 a year. 

8. The Directors are confident that the fuiure income of the Co: 
pany should be sufficient not only to maintain, but to improve, the 
rate of dividend. and they therefore recommend the Income Bond- 
holders to accept the proposals so as to be able, in due course, to 
avail themselves of the right which they will thus obtain to convert 
their Income Bonds into Ordinary Shares. 

9. If the proposals are agreed to it will be necessary to convene 
an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company to sanction the 
increase in the Ordinary share capital in order to give effect to such 
proposals, 

10. The Notice contains directions as to the steps to be taken by 
the Bondholders who wish to vote at the meeting. 


£ 


ASHFIELD, 


ne- 


55 Broapway, 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W.1, 
llth July, 1927. 
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BODILY POISE AND HEALTH. 


By A. M. Satpo, the Founder of Maxralding. 





“N TATISTICS are not my forte, nor have IT the remotest idea how many 
persons out of every hundred are round-shouldered, but it is an 
appalling proportion, as the reader will have no difficulty in ascertaining 

by observation. It may appear that the term appalling is unnecessarily 
severe. To the wsthetic or even the artistic sense, the rounded back and 
consequent lack of poise are offensive, but I am dealing with health, not 
art. Bodily poise and health are indissolubly related. A perfect bodily 
poise is not the sole essential to good health, but it is one of the several 
essentials. To explain clearly why good bodily poise is essential to health, it 
will be necessary to describe only three direct and definite effects of bent 
backs and round shoulders. 1. The curve of the cervical portion of the 
spine is exaggerated, causing neuritis, nerve-strain, brairy fag, and even 
headaches. 2. The chest is flattened and lung capacity diminished, causing 
anemia, lack of resistance to contagious diseases, susceptibility to colds; 
and elimination of toxins from the blood is retarded, 3. The abdomen 
becomes distended; causing indigestion, constipation, liver-sluggishness, 
appendicitis, enteroptosis, eic., etc. Bent backs, round shoulders, flattened 
chests, and distended abdomens are as unnecessary as they are unsightly, 
and although the establishment of correct bodily poise is a very important 
phase of Maxalding—necessitating as it does, full mobility of the joints— 
full tidal breathing and abdominal control still rank as of primary 
importance. 


You can find out just what Maxalding is, and how it may he applied 
beneficially to your case, by sending a letter detailing your requirements, 
or by deleting the unnecessary items from the coupon, adding your name, 
age, occupation and address, and posting it to me at the address given 
below. Ry return of Post or Mail, you will receive a copy of “ Nature's 
Way to Health” (an interesting, illus trated, explanatory treatise), together 
with my personal diagnosis, 


The whole free of cost, postage or obligation, 


greceseeecsccececceneseuseusensecnenes IN, conscicasintnsnniasecumioniaiiiiints 

Dept. 25. 
(1) IT desire to be cured of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Susceptibility to Colds, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, — Obesity, Sluggish Liver, Dizziness when Stooping, 
Lack of Physical Development, Lack of Self-Confidence, Weak 
Stomach, Biliousness, Langour, Headaches, Round Shoulders, Flat 
Chest, Distended Abdomen, or 


(2) I desire to secure great Nervous Energy and Vitality. 





BERING encacsnicnsscenadacanationeienennneésnsndeendemnnnniinnupbenatmassennanntbesnecineneanel eo 
REGED  snicdscaatavebeiinnssannesnninsaceminssnninntnbdsuciaiiapigninnaecaetsananiingenie 
: IS eicntintnctnentntintadinriiriinnnnuibaitieasninnaiiiiais MP siciccinaiininaianinic ; 
i Mr. A, M. SALDO (Dept. 25), 14 CURSITOR STREET, : 
: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. : 
Rencavecececcenoens pbakindetdshbdetndcsdenansenseadsatansaedsnsensdnaesnsseunensentntet a 
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UTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, 
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BINDINGS, 


NTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY 


» the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES. 


eo ———— 

— ToT) 
EADERS SEEKING RARE, BOOKS & PRINTS, \ 
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CORRESPON- 


DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS 
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BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 


English € Forei 
33> BOOKS 


Libraries purchased . Catalo rv +4 
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New € Secondha 
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bargains. 


Also just 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


Our tatest list of publishers’ remainders is full of es 
Ail new copies at a fraction of the original price 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


ookseliers since 1852 


265, HIGH HOLBORN. 


issued, a useful catalogue of Gine 


Reprints, ete. 


LTD. 
LONDON, W.C. 


ral Literature, Classical 








ELKIN MATHEWS, LIMITED, 
First Edition of English Books 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


4a CORK STREET, LONDON, W. I. 











Larcr and 


Enquiries S 


B. T. BATSFORD, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Unique Stock or O_p and New 


or Arcuitecturr, Tur Drcorative anp Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fixer Books ror CoLLectors. 


licited. Catalogues free on request. 


LIMITED, 


Sooks on ALt Brancues 





——— <=) 











College Lemania, 
LAUSANNE, 
French Switzerland. 


Modern School of Languages 
and Commercial Subjects, 
with Leaving Diploma, 





Thorough study of French and practical preparation for 

Business Careers. French Holiday Classes at CHAMPERY, 

highly suited to boys and girls requiring healthy open-air 

life, sports and excursions. Excellent boarding, all comforts. 

Park. For further details please apply FUTURE CAREER 

ASSOCIATION, LTD., 91 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Prospectus on application. 


Foyles hold 


Every Conceivable Subject. 


an immense stock of books (sec 


every subject, including Collecting, Art, and 
Books, First Editions and Sets of Authors. 5S 
Twenty Departmental Catalogues issued: 


"Phone: Gerrard 9310 (3 Ii 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
119 to 125 Charing Cross Road, W.C 


ond-hand and new) on 


Archxology. Also Rare 
end list of requirements 
any sent post free, 
nes). 

















ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 


Estasiisuep 1842 


OLD ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND 


LANDSCAPES. 


MODERN FRENCH PICTURES. 


Photographs sent on request. 
















BOOKS AS FRIENDS 


A temporary friend has uses; but Friendship 
is one of the best things in this temporary 
world, and the Friendship of Books must be 
gained from books that are your own. Let 
us introduce you to works whose Friendship 
once obtained will last lifelong. Buy the 
right Books. 
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Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones-—- Mayfair 1223 and 1224 














July 18th—19 


July 25th--27th ( Valuable 
and 28th—29th{ Autograph Letters, Historical 


ESTD. 1744. 


34-35 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each Sale commencing at one o'¢ 


th <A selected portion of the Libr, 
R 


ev. A. Piggot (decd.), of Dunder, comprising English 


Literature from the 16th to the 


July 20th--22nd Printed Books, comprising a 


Military Costume. 


Persian Drawings, «\c. 


duly 28th Modern Etchings. 

Sales on view at least two days prior. 

Printed lists of prices and buyers’ names ma; 
sale. Particulars on pi nN 


lock precisely. 


Printed Books, tiluminated Manuscripts. 





THE LATEST ETCHINGS AND WOODCUTS. 


155 NEW BOND STREET, _ LONDON. | 


| 





SOTHEBY & Co. | 


‘ary, the property of the 


20th century. 
Collection of Works of 


Documents, Indian and 





Catalogues may be had. 


be purchased after cach 
tion 
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JULY 18th, 
ISED”’ ; 


JULY 2ist, 


STOLL PICTURE THE: SATRE, Kingsway 


to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
19th and 20th. Raymond Griffith in ‘* YOU'D BE SUR- 
George Sidney, Louise Fazenda andi Vera Gordon 


IONAIRES,” etc. 
22nd and 23rd. Beatrice Lillie 


and Jack Pickford in 


MILING "; W. C. Fields andi Alice Joyce in ** SO'S 


YOUR OLD MAN,” etc. Monday—Saturday, 
Robert Chisholm (the Farous Baritone) 


Special Engagement ol 
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Five New Volumes in the 












































j In + ° 
ternational Library of Psycholo 
PARLIAMENT AND WAR: The relation of the | y Pemneney. 
British Parliament to the administration of 
Foreign Policy in connection with the initiation | 
of war. The Analysis of Matter. 3; BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
By FRANCIS ROSEBRO FLOURNOY, Ph.D. F.R.S, 21/- net. 
Demy 8vo. 300 pp. 15s. | This eagerly-awaited volume sets out to discover the philosophical 
Contents: Introduction, The First Afghan War, The ‘“ Opium | outcome of modern physics, the relation of matter to what exist 
War,’ The Crimean War, The China War of 1856—1860, The | and the interpretation of physics in terms of what exist 
War with Persia of 1856—1857, The Abyssinian War, The Afghan | | ‘ ‘ a 
War of 1878-1880, The Occupation of Egypt, the Boer War of | Sex and Repression in Savage Society. py B. 
1899—1902, The Great War, Summary and Conclusion. | MALINOWSKI. 10/6 net 
TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL PEACE. Be pg wages Bes 
Being the Report of the Proceedings of a Conference | | language and a orders Criticiees Freud's i heory 
organized by the League of Nations and held at the | Sei ee ee ee ee ~ 
London Se ‘hool of Economics on Sy stems of F ixing } . . ‘ 
Minimum Wages and Methods of Conciliation and | | Social Life in the Animal World. 3y Professor 
Arbitration. Royal 8vo. 284 pp. és. | F. ALVERDES. 10/6 net. 
- - cs . . ” “as “ An important contribution to tl library Much of the evidence 
THE HERRING AND THE HERRING | is curiously. interesting. Dr, Alverdes I done of 
FISHERIES. ery oe : 
By JAMES TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D. ontecten ‘cal "*__Westminster Gazette 
Demy 8vo. 20) pp. With coloured frontispiece and as 
thisteen plates. mg | The Psychology of Cha: acter. By Dr. A. A. 
Liverpool Post: ‘‘ Dr. Jenkins has summed up the press nt -di 1s : ; 2 ; F sii ER 
position admirably, and his volume will be of interest not only A large compre! ve vi ’ ! t ntr 
to naturalists and historians, but to fishermen, fhe purveyor have I »>m 3 dy of ¢ ctel i 
of fish on our markets and the public generally. It is well ya 1 plan for t c | whol I f 
illustrated and ciearly written.” | rc ype ae : : ysl ! 
— N CS Dp — ‘s 
AN ECONOMIST 'S I ROTEST. ready Sept, 1st. | The Social Besis - Consciousness. By TRIGANT 
By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of Politic: al | BURROW. MD. Ph.D , : 
Economy in the University of London, ae ‘a aes io ? 12 ogi net. 
Demy 8vo. 460 pr. 16s. Zunes Sie maton pt phi — uretat Jogger 
This is a selection of over a hundred articles and letters many | problems of mental disharmony, thu nking the field of the 
hitherto unpublished, written from 1914 to "192 %, and indicating | psychiatrist with that of the sociologist and the educator, 
the attitude of an economist to the events and o }pinions of those | 
eventful years. A cer tin unity “ given to She whole ay ine | 
hums t t which is felt in watching a single man struggling | 
- pre man tae canoe of 't the po aul ar be liet s of the commas nt. ‘ | KEGAN PAUL, 
| 
14 GT. SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. _ Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4 
s " | 
| ? 
MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS R 0 B fl rf 0 0 D 
A SMALL-PAPER EDITION DE LUXE 
THE WIDECOMBE EDITION OF EDEN BOILERS 
PHILLPOTTS’ DARTMOOR NOVELS 
In 20 Volumes. AND BEESTON RADIATORS 
I. WIDECOMBE FAIR. With a study of the 
art of Eden Phillpotts by Arnold Bennett. 
10s. 6d. net. [Just Published. FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 
Il. THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 10s. 6d. net. . 
[Just Published. Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
*t A detailed list of the volumes, and the order of publication, 2 . 
BP rg ee ® A es at Pe ee half the fuel as compared with open fires. 
“THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK | eee a 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net. | comforts / 
[English Men of Letters, | ™ a — at 
| a cost o . per 
SECOND IMPRESSION. day, or approximately 
| THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 10lbs. of fuel. 
(1917-1926) | 
By LANCELOT LAWTON. With Illustrations. | Burns slowly through 
21s. net. the night without 
ra t attention. 
THE ABILITIES OF MAN: 


THEIR NATURE AND MEASUREMENT 
By C, SPEARMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16s. net. 


The Sunday Times: ‘In collecting into this volume the 
scattered reports of 2 quarter of a century's intensive 
research Professor Speasman has put into an easily under- 
stood form his theory of the nature of general intelligence, 
which marks a new epoch in the study of the mind and 
confers high distinction on British psychology.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


Can easily he stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO@., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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LONDON 7% ROCKIES 
IN 12 DAYS 


Without the slightest discomfort the 
turmoil of city life can be exchanged 
for the serenity of the Canadian 
Rockies in twelve days by Canadian 
Pacific ocean and rail services. 


REDUCED RATES 


A holiday in Canada is easy to arrange 
if advantage is taken of the reduced 
rates available from May to October 
for independent tours by Canadian 
Pacific. 

A TOUR DE LUXE 


An exclusive personally conducted 
tour is being arranged from Europe to 
the Pacific Coast of Canada and back. 
The party will leave Liverpool July 29 
(Belfast and Glasgow a day later), 
by the Canadian liner ** Montclare.”’ 
Cost for ocean and rail travel, hotels, 
meals, sight-seeing and _ gratuities, 


£195 inclusive. Seven weeks — 
12,000 miles. 


For detailed itineraries apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, or local agents 











everywhere. 
. ¢ 
@ TE > =~ 
illite cana ‘ ae 
ore 


Fit companion 

of man’s leisure. 
GOLD BLOCK has a 
happy knack of pleas- 
ing those men who are 


a little fastidious in the 
choice of their tobacco. 


‘GOL 
BLO 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 

















| Patrons: i 
} THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
| 






SOUTH AMERICA 


‘REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Far Full Particulars Apply @ 


“THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES , 


@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECs & AMERICA MOUSE, COCKSPUR STREST, 8% 
COREE, WATER STPEET, (/VERPOOL 
@LS0 47 BIRMINCHAM, MANCEELTER, GLASGOW y SOUTHAMPTOR 


cr 
PARAS | A et ad de 








AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


| 
j 
|} Are Training over 1,008 Boys and Girls from 
| all parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 
3,500 Girls have trained for Household duties. 


| Chairman and Treasurer: 
| FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ** Arethusa’’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT,. Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN _PELLY. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 























—ADCO 


TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


INTO 
/SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 


ef ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure | 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 
ADCO Accelerator, 28ib., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; Icwt. 15/- 
(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 
Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Ilcwt. 20/- 
(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 
Car. paid to nearest Goods Staiion. Cash with order. 
STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &ce. 
See that vou obtain Adco in our branded 
bags which contain fuli directions. 


| lewt, 











LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 





ADCO, LTD., 55 Harpenden, Herts. —aas= 


—— 


Coloured Illustration Free 
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Messrs. LONGMANS?’ LIST 


‘ST. PAUL’S LIBRARY OF 
FACT AND FICTION 


This sertes will contain cheap Editions of Works issued 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. at the uniform price, 


ry) far as is possible, of 3s. 6d. 


Books now published in the Library at 3/6 net each. 


| Dean Inge’s OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 
| Dean Inge’s OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 


| 
Seconp Series 
- F. W. Myers’ HUMAN PERSONALITY 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. 
| Sir Rider Haggard’s SHE 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 
| Sir Rider Haggard’s ns waiagalacaiaiaae 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
| Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 


WwW ith F rontispi¢ iece. 


_ HUNTING & STALKING THE DEER 
| The Pursuit of Red, Fallow and Roe Deer in England 
and Scotland. 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and 
HAROLD F “RANK WALLACE 
With 8 Plates in Colours, and numerous Illustrations in Black- 
and-White by the Authors. 
Demy 4to. 63s. _net. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF KRAM RERK 
Cc ~~ — — % RN. 
rown !Omo. [Taper Covers S. net. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. .~ (SI ‘COND IMPRESSION.) 


THE PRAYER BOOK REVISED 

An Introduction to the Book referred to in the Prayer 
Bock Measure, and approved by the Convocations on 
March 29, 1927, for submission to the Church Assembly 


and to Parliament. 
By the Right Rev. FRANK THEODORE WOODS, 
D.D., Lord Bisho yp of Winchester. 


__ Crown | 8vo. Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


CONSCIENCE AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By the Rev. KENNETH E. KIRK, D.D. 


Bvo. _ 16s. net. 


MODERN ELEC TRICAL ILLUMINATION 
By C. SYLVESTER, A.M.LE.E., and 
T. E. RITCHIE, 
With a Foreword by R. A. C HAT rOCK, M.LE 
With 368 Illustrations. 4to. 42s. net. 


~ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By. PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 
“Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System, 
ete... €ic. 

“ Everybody should read this little hook.”—Scotsman. 


‘The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of the sve are at ounce simple, lucid, 
and convincing.”—Medical Record 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 

117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. *"Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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THE INDEX TO VOLUME 138 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 


WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON JULY 20TH, 1927 
PRICE Is. PER COPY. 
APPLY: INDEX Depr., “THE Spectator,” L1Tp., 13 York St., Lonpox, W.C. 2 
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bh ART 


| ANECDOTE 


M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Recollections of William Frederick Yeames, 
and His Friends. 


R.A. Ilis Lite 


“An excellent book of reminiscences.”—Star. Pu f 
good stories about ree pene all over Europe.”"—Daily 
| Sketch. “ The King _ shy nes Swinburne and the lost 

Hat.”"—Daily News ‘ This entertaini ng volume. ’—Daily 
Express. “ Most amusing pen penne 2s."—Evening Standard, 
“These entertaining and charmingly written reminiscences. 
} These gracious memoirs of Victoria: celeb ritics in their 
| prime of life shot uld have a wide appeal.’"—Daily Marl. 








| WHO 
GOES THERE? 


| »y HENRY DE HALSALLE 


} 

' / 

10/6 net 

| 

Mysiery Story of the War (Daily Express). Amazing 

wonderiully described in volume in which tact 

seems to run neck and neck with the swiftest horse of 
fiction (Morning Post). Where German Spies failed 


(D. Dispatch). The 


Intelligence’ during the 


Secret Service adventures of “ Ex- 
Great War (Dasly Ness). 
Chrilling War- 


Amazing work (Sunday Chronicle). 
Time experiences (D. Telegraph. Entertaining 
(D. Express). A lot of excitement (D. Sketc/ 
EOL 0S 
London: ~ HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers) Ltd. Row i] 


Paternoster 








To WEAR OUT A 


. WATERMAN 


| Above is Bert Thomas’s conception of a man who tried to wear 
| out a Waterman’s Pen. Many people have been unable to 
do so, even after 20 and 30 years’ constant use! 


There are Waterman's still giving perfect service after 40 and more 











tnead use. Isn't that the kind of pen you want? 
CTS 
} . 
| 
| ) Vaterman’s (deal) [ ountam Pen 
| WZ 
| See Waterman's latest—the Stainless Ripple-R tbber Pen 21/- & upwards, 
Three Types: ‘* Regular” Type, from 12/6; ** Safety ” Type, from 17/6; 
| “ Self-filling ’ Type (with Patent Lever), No. 52, ine: ate, 3 - 6; 
} No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6: No. 58, 42/-.  Clip-Cap, 1/ on 
Pens in Silver and Gold, OF STATIONE RS AND “TE * E Li i LE RS. 


‘THE PEN BOOK” free 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd, Che Pen Corner isin Landen, W.C.2 
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10 for 8° 


50 for 3/3 








3P 164. 


the “Special Occasions ’' 


PLAYER'S - 
Ne 4 


a Cigarettes 


| WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Extra Quality Virginia 


which 


(\ 





20 for 1/4 


100 for 6/6 


occur every day 





























“ This hook 


Mornina Post: 


Daily Mai: “ His pictures 
interesting.” 
Daly Express: 
present day Russia.” 
Yorkshire Post: “‘ A most entertaining book.” 
Belfast News Letter: 
this is one of the best.” 


For 15 Years Bishop of North and Central Europe and now Assistant 
Bishop of London. JWith 22 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net. 
THE CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 

33 & 34 CRAVEN STREET, W.C. 2. 


is packed with vital information.” . 
of life under the Bolsheviks are particularly 


“A comprehcnsive, impartial, and exha}y:tive book on 


“There have been many books about Russia, but 


RUSSIA FROM WITHIN 


By HERBERT BURY. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF MANY YEARS, & ESPECIALLY SINCE 1923 





ARMY & 





SOCIETY, LTD. 


105 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 
Telephone: 


FURNITURE REMOVERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN. 


NAVY CO-OPERATIVE. 


Victoria 8500. 














Story & Co., Ltd. 





WHY SUFFER in your advancing years 


Sleeplessness, Constipation, Indigestion, Neurasthenia, Loss of 
Memory, Giddiness, Depression, Asthma, Heart Attacks, etc., 
are mostly due to hardening of the arteries (arterio-sc lerosis). 

the discovery of a University Profes- 


O sorof Medicine, attacks the root cause 
and gives wonderful, rapid and per- 
manent relief. Absolutely harmless. 


Descriptive Booklet ‘E' free from Drosil Agency, 26, Sun St., London,E.C.2 


The success of your OUTJRTAINS 


depends upon the way their colouring harmonises in the roo 
The selection of Furnishing Fabrics which you can see at STORY'S 
is so complete you cannot fail to find what you desire. 
“QUALITY AT A REASONABLE PRICE.” 


STORY’S 


49/53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


description 





Reserve Liability of "Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter ... 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
is transacted 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
West End Office: 


W.C. 2 
£4,000,000 
£3,810,000 
£ 4,000,000 


17 Northumberland Avenue, 


the numerous branches of the Bani 


through 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
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‘Some for Prepaid Classified Abcistinemenss 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.d. 2, 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'uesday of each week. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 


DUCATED woman, first-class certificate house- 
wifery, Now Health dietetics, trained in vitamin- 
preserving cookery, seeks post, preferably institutional, 
middle of August. Box 1437 , Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








Mor Maids than employers !—Essex Reg., Ilford. 





HORTHAND Teachers’ Course.—The Central Em- 
ployment Bureau for Women provides a thorough 
ee training for Teachers of Shorthand and Type- 
writing in preparation for Pitman’s and the Incorporated 
Phonographic Society's Diplomas..-Apply Secretary, 
54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 





FNHE Journal of Careers.—An Hlustrated monthly that 

proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 

and aftér-school education. Described as “‘ The last word 

on careers, giving the soundest and most complete 

information about careers and the way to train for them,” 
1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1, 





= ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTAN T LECTURER IY 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Man) in French. Stipend £300 per annum 
Duties to begin October Ist, 1927. Application, with 
not more than three testimonials, must be sent, on of 
before July 23rd, to the undersigned, from whom furthe 
particulars may be obtained. 

C. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary, 

Edmund Street, Birmingham, 





